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Permanent Defence Policy 


HILE the House of Commons has been surprising 

itself by defeating the Government, the House of 
Lords has been debating post-war defence policy. The 
discussion was started by Lord Chatfield, whose concern 
was chiefly with the constitutional machinery by which 
defence policy is governed. Perhaps this was a pity, for 
there are issues in the content of a permanent defence 
policy which much more badly need discussion than the 
machinery, important though it doubtless is. If the 
public and Parliament are ready to accept and act upon 
a consistent long-term policy, there will be such a policy, 
if not, it cannot be created by devices of constitutional 
machinery such as Lord Chatfield’s suggested National 
Defence Council. 

It will be more difficult after the forthcoming armistice 
than it was after the last to believe that war has been 
banished from the earth; and we have had a terrifying 
object lesson in the speed with which the defeated enemy 
can rearm and in the difficulty of overtaking him if he is 
allowed to secure a start. Though the determination to 
build a system of international security is no less than 
It was last time, it is rather more wary, and disarmament 
of the victors in this war will be regarded as the last 
Stage, not the first, in its attainment. For all these reasons 
—and perhaps most simply of all because we have all been 
very badly frightened—it may be taken for granted that 
4 more vigorous and more consistently planned defence 


policy will be desired after this war than after the 
last. 
The question is one of ways and means. In some 
current discussion, a great deal of nonsense is talked 
about the possible size of British peacetime armaments. 
A few figures provide a useful corrective. In the summer 
of 1939, after an intensive recruiting campaign that had 
extended over many months, and in the face of an 
obviously threatening international situation, there were 
less than 600,000 men in Great Britain serving full time 
in all three services put together. This figure may be 
regarded as the limit of what can be achieved by 
voluntary recruitment for long-term service. Pay and 
conditions of service could, of course, be improved, but 
the probability is that not very many recruits would be 
added by any practicable increase. Moreover, the field’ 
for recruitment is shrinking as the birthrate falls; and 
if there is to be conscription, the number of voluntary 
enlistments can be expected to fall. The principle of 
conscription has received widespread support in all 
parties and there is a fair chance of its adoption as a 
permanent policy. But nothing that has been said justifies 
the assumption that men will be conscripted for more 
than twelve months’ service. The average number of male 
births in Great Britain in the five years 1925-29—the 
men who will be from 20 to 25 years old in 1950— 
was 394,000 a year. In the five years 1930-34 the figure 
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was 361,000; in 1935-39 it was 359,000yand in the four 
years 1940-43 it was 374,000. When deaths and medical 
deficiencies are allowed for, the “yield” of a year’s class 
will be barely 300,000 men. Volunteers and conscripts 
together, it is unlikely that British defence policy can be 
built upon more than 750,000 to 800,000 men in all three 
services at any one time, except in war. 

Since armed forces are not maintained as instruments 
of social education or: of processional elegance but of 
national power, the basic problem of British defence 
policy will be to ¢reate the most effective possible striking 
force out of this limited body of men. The conditions 
of the problem would seem to suggest two fundamental 
principles. The first is that there should be the greatest 
possible degree of mechanisation. This applies, of 
course, most strongly to ground troops, but it also has its 
application to the Air Force and even to the Navy. The 
reasons for the prescription are fairly obvious. It is not 
‘merely that mechanised troops (always provided they 
are not “so mobile that they cannot move ”’) have 4 higher 
striking power—that is now an accepted doctrine that no 
country would challenge, even apart from any manpower 
limitations. But also, if the British forces are limited to 
750,000 men in peacetime, they must be so organised 
that they can be rapidly expanded in wartime. Even in 
peacetime, the Services should have not merely a rifle for 
every man who would rejoin in wartime—that in. itself 
would be more than existed either in 1914 or in 1939— 
but -also a high. proportion of the automatic weapons, 
the artillery, the tanks, the vehicles, the landing craft, 
the fighters, the bombers, the transports, the destroyers 
and the escort vessels that would be needed in time of 
war. The peacetime services should not merely be 
mechanised, they should be over-mechanised, and kept 
up to date in every technical respect. 

_ The second consequence that the layman would, with 

some assurance, draw from the conditions of the problem 
is that there should be not three services but one. Many 
of the keenest minds among the younger men in the 
services—regulars as well as temporaries—have been 
brought to this conclusion in the present war, and Lord 
Cork showed in the Lords debate that at least one senior 
officer of the most exclusive of the three services is of the 
same mind. The decisive argument against amalgamation 
during the war has been, of course, the lack of time. 
But there will be plenty of time in peace, and it should 
be part of the deliberate policy of the country to move 
towards an amalgamation of the higher commands—that 
is, of all officers of flag, field or air rank—of all three 
services. Strategy, like war and peace, is indivisible. There 
is rather less difference between a naval and a military 
gunner than there is between a navigator and an engineer. 

The double principles of mechanisation and expansi- 
bility have certain natural consequences in the field of 
industry. If the forces are to have equipment for much 
more than their peacetime establishment, and if the 
standard of equipment per man is to be much higher than 
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ever before, it follows that the peacetime munitions 
industry will necessarily be larger than it has been in the 
past. But even so, the placing of orders should be designed 
to make possible a rapid expansion in time of war. The 
policy, beloved of service departments, of concentrating 
orders on a small group of specialist contractors, is 
obviously wrong. The object should be to spread the 
“know-how ” as widely as possible. In the particular - 
cases of tanks and aircraft—and perhaps in others as 
well—some permanent version of the shadow factory 
scheme will have to be worked out. 

Behind industry is the supply of materials and com- 
ponents, and here again there need to be some applica- 
tions of deliberate forethought. This island can never 
hope to be self-sufficient either in war or in peace. If it 
were ever successfully blockaded—that is, if a time were to 
come when a certain minimum of traffic could not be 


- carried over the most essential route, that of the North 


Atlantic—it would have to sue for peace. A self-sufficient : 
policy is an utterly unrealistic one. Even too close an 
approach towards self-sufficiency would be a mistake, 
since it would lock up more of the manpower which is 
already the scarcest resource. We cannot insure against 
the closing of all the sea routes to this island. But we 
can insure against the closing of some of them and 
against the restriction or temporary interruption of the 
others. > 

The policy should therefore be a policy of limited insur- 
ance. The best insurance, of course, is ships, both fighting 
ships and carrying ships. The second line of defence— 
strangely neglected in the past—should be the storage in 
this country of vital materials and foodstuffs, which, as 
Lord Keynes has pointed out, could serve an economic 
as well as a strategic purpose. But even beyond this there 
are certain essential materials and components of which it 
is desirable that there should be at all times a certain 
minimum production in this country. The list need not 
be long—machine tools, aircraft and aero engines, motor 
cars, alloy steels, aluminium, refined petroleum, synthetic 
rubber and certain other chemicals—there are doubtless a 
few other items that should be added. Nor need the 
domestic production be very large—enough to secure that 
there are people in the country with the “ know-how ” 
and with the ability to expand. Nor, finally, need the assist- 
ance be given by the clumsy method of a protective tariff ; 
subsidies, where necessary, will be much more effective. 
But some sort of industrial insurance policy is clearly 
needed. 

This is, of course, no more than a sketch of the chapter 
headings of a permanent defence policy. The financial 
cost cannot be forgotten, and it would be heavy. But there 
are few costs too heavy to bear if they succeed in delivering 
the country from the dreadful dilemmas of 1938, 1939 
and 1940. The link between defence expenditure and 
national safety is an effective foreign policy, and that is 
another story. But if a defence policy does not of itself 
lead to a foreign policy, it is an essential prerequisite. 


Deadlock in Palestine? 


CCORDING to the White Paper on Palestine, issued 

in 1939, free Jewish immigration to Palestine was 

to cease on March 31, 1944, and was thereafter to be 
‘subject to the Arabs’ consent. This week has thus become 
the focus of very strong emotional reactions throughout 
the Jewish world. In a widespread campaign to induce 
the American Government to intervene and secure the 
abolition of the White Paper, American Jewry has kept 
the date March 31, 1944, very much to the fore. In 
Palestine itself, there has been an- outburst of Jewish 
terrorism. Several British policemen have lost their lives, 
and this week may well bring more violence and blood- 
shed. Actually March 31st no longer has any immediate 
significance, for the time limit has been extended. Of the 
75,000 Jews who were to be admitted between 1939 
and 1944, 30,000 have still to reach Palestine, and last 


November Colonel Stanley announced in the Commons 
that immigration would continue after March 31st until 
the full quota fixed in 1939 has been reached. However, 
the question is only postponed. Unless some new approach 
is adopted towards the Palestine problem, another March 
31st will come and bring with it all the irreconcilable 
policies and plans and actions which would have made 
the 1939 White Paper unworkable already, had not the 
war postponed the issue. 

The problem has not changed since 1939. Now, as 
then, the Arabs of Palestine want independence in a state 
which will not, sooner or later, include a Jewish majority. 
Now, as then, the Jews refuse the status of a permanent 
minority and seek by means of immigration, land purchase 
and economic devefopment to become the dominant group. 
The attempts made between 1936 and 1939 to work out 
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a solution on the basis of partition proved technically 
exceedingly difficult and were rejected by both parties. 
In 1939 the British Government came to the conclusion 
that until the Arab fear of a Jewish majority was banished, 
there could be neither peace nor progress towards self- 
government. The White Paper accordingly limited immi- 
gration and proposed a ten-year transition period during 
which Jews and Arabs, in proportion to their numerical 
strength, would be more and more fully associated with 
the government of the country. At the end of ten years, 
the British would hand over the government to the 
Palestinians, Arab and Jew, in the hopes that-their ten 
years’ experience would have taught them to work 
together. Nothing in the reception of the plan suggested 
that this would be the case. The Arabs were only partially 
satisfied. The Jews were naturally uncompromising in their 
refusal to accept what seemed to them the status of an 
“oriental ghetto.” All over the world, Zionists prepared 
to oppose the plan. In Palestine, the Jews took a leaf out 
of the Arab book and began to organise themselves for 
resistance. By 1943, two para-military movements, the 
Haggana and the Irgun, counted thousands of volunteers 
and, by means of smuggling and illicit purchases, had 
become very well armed. 

The war years have in many ways intensified the politi- 
cal divisions between the Jews and Arabs of Palestine. 
On the Arab side, the desire for independence has grown 
more insistent. Syria and Lebanon are now within sight 
of full freedom. The Palestine Arabs feel that, were it 
not for the Jewish problem, they too would be almost 
quit of the Mandate and ready to stand on a footing 
of equality with the neighbouring Arab states. At the 
same time, the desire of Jewry to establish some territory 
under its own complete control has grown more desperate 
as a result of the ghastly pogroms in Europe. It is not 
so much as a national state or a homeland but as a secure 
refuge against murderous anti-semitism that Palestine bulks 
largest among Jews and among their liberal supporters 
everywhere. Many of them are pessimistic about any decline 
in anti-semitism after the war and they wish Palestine to be 
ready as a potential refuge for Jewry’s scattered millions. 
The emotional importance attached to Palestine is thus 
sharper to-day than in 1939. The deadlock is more com- 
plete and the psychological background more grim. 

If these were all the changes brought by the wer, the 
problem of Palestine would be more insoluble now than 
in 1939. Happily the changes in the Middle East have not 
all made for further deadlock. Two factors, one political 
and one: economic, can perhaps become the starting-point 
of a new approach. The first is the great increase of 
support for the idea of an Arab confederation. The more 
ambitious schemes for the unity of all the Moslem states 
in the Middle East are likely to come to grief on the 
tivalry between the more powerful Moslem nations, but 
a limited scheme for restoring the unity of old Syria by 
bringing together Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Trans- 
jordan has gained the unofficial support of the Iraq Govern- 
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ment and has won approval in all the Arab states. It 
has also become the basis of plans drawn up by a group 
of Jews and Arabs under the leadership of Dr Magnes. 
The significance of Arab federation for the Palestine pro- 
blem lies in the fact that by closely associating the Arabs 
of Palestine with an Arab community of some 5,000,000, it 
meets their fear of being outnumbered by the growing 
Jewish community. It makes it possible to envisage the 


‘continuation of Jewish immigration and settlement, which 


in some form or other all Jews agree to be the irreducible 
minimum on which agreement can be 

The actual form of association could take various 
forms. The most satisfactory would probably be the 
reconstruction of Palestine as a plural community or 
bi-national state within the larger federation. The Arab 
and Jewish populations could be grouped on Swiss lines . 


‘in Arab and Jewish cantons, with wide measures of local 


self-government but with a number of common interests 
reserved for a central government in the federal capital 
of Jerusalem—which would be a canton in itself. General 
economic policy, defence and foreign affairs would be 
controlled by the federal government of reconstituted 
Greater Syria. Under such a scheme the Jewish popula- 
tion could first be allowed to increase until it equalled 
the Arab population in Palestine and could then increase 
with any further rise in the Arab population. At present 
there are roughly a million Arabs to half a million Jews. 
An immediate addition of half a million Jews would be 
possible, and since the Arabs increased by nearly half a 
million between 1919 and 1942, the maintenance of the 
same rate of increase would ensure a steady growth of 
the Jewish community in the future. It is true that this 
proposal does not meet the full Zionist demand for 
unrestricted immigration, but no solution acceptable to 
the Arabs can ever meet the Zionist case, which aims 
quite unequivocally at the transformation of the whole 
of Palestine into a Jewish Commonwealth. 

It may be that the Jews cannot be persuaded to accept 
the cantonal scheme. The difficulty does not come from 
the local communities, where co-operation between Jew 
and Arab goes on day by day in an effective and unsensa- 
tional manner. The difficulty arises at the highest level. 
Most Jewish leaders are unwilling to abandon the demand 
for unrestricted immigration and Jewish control of.immi- 
gration and land policy. If their opposition cannot be 
overcome, the only possible—though very unsatisfactory 
—solution would be a return to partition. The Arabs of 
Palestine would join the Arabs of Syria and Transjordan 
in a federated Greater Syria, while a separate Jewish ~ 
state would be made from the areas of predominantly 
Jewish settlement in Palestine together with such un- 
developed areas as the Negeb. In their own state, the 
Jews would naturally have full control over immigration 
policy, and it would be limited only by the economic 
capacity of the community to absorb more immigrants. 
But this solution would neither be easy to bring about 
nor likely to be acceptable to either party. 
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The question of economic capacity is crucial to any 
solution—whether by federation or by partition—of the 
Palestine problem. The Jews claim that millions more 
immigrants could be brought in if only they were allowed 
to carry out their development schemes. The transforma- 
tion they have brought about in Palestine is indeed 
remarkable, but on the pre-war basis of their economy, 
it cannot be absolutely proved that the country was 
capable of absorbing millions more. Imports already 
greatly exceed exports, and the question of expanding 
economic capacity turns on the question of markets. There 
might have been a large local market, but Arab living 
standards were not rising to keep pace with the new 
development, either in Palestine itself or in the neighbour- 
ing Arab states. And by adopting such measures as a 
partial boycott of Arab labour, the Jewish community lost 


the chance of countering political suspicion by genuine 


economic collaboration. 

The war has changed the economic background of the 
Middle East and opened up new and hopefui possibilities 
of development. Econdmically as well as politically, 
regionalism is the only way out of the Palestine deadlock. 
The various conferences organised by the Middle East 
Supply Centre, in particular, the agricultural conference 
held a few weeks ago in Cairo, show that Jews and Arabs 
can come together to discuss schemes of regional develop- 
ment. If joint plans are elaborated fer raising the living 
standards of Jew and Arab alike, much of the friction and 
distrust can disappear. For example, American economists 
have devised a plan for developing the resources of the 
Jordan Valley which would concern every state member 
of a Syrian confederation. Another range of possibilities 
is presented by wartime experiments in “ agricultural in- 
dustry ”—the production of chemicals, plastics and rubber 
from industrial crops. If all the states were concerned in 
such schemes, if the living standards of Arab and Jew 
were rising together, if a new technical and professional 
class were growing up in each community and were work- 
ing together in regional development schemes, there can 
be no doubt that there would be freer air to breathe 
throughout the Middle East, and the desperate sense of 
struggling for survival in a shrinking lebensraum would 
give place to new possibilities of toleration and economic 
and political co-operation. 


HE public discussions of the last few months on 
the subject of civil aviation have not succeeded in 
producing very much clarification of the matter. On the 
contrary, the general impression of confusion has been 
heightened, not least by the two recent and most incon- 
clusive debates in the House of Commons. The ordinary 
layman has the greatest difficulty in discovering what all 
the argument is about. The trouble is that there are 
several different arguments going on at once, all of them 
complex and interconnected and all of them using terms 
that are very ill-defined. Very broadly speaking, the 
arguments can be sorted out into two main categories. 
First, the assumption is very generally made that there 
should be an attempt to negotiate an international air 
convention, as part of the general peace settlement. Such 
a convention would presumably set up international stan- 
dards for safety regulations, traffic rules, meteorological 
services and other aids to flying. But beyond that the 
convention should also attempt to determine some general 
principles on the admission of foreign civil aircraft. The 
position between the two wars was that every nation had 
absolute sovereignty over its own air. Foreign aircraft 
had no rights to land, or even to fly over, a country except 
such as they could secure by direct bilateral bargaining. 
The proposed convention would substitute for this 
anarchy some system of general rights. The argument 
is, what system? Secondly, within each country there is 
a purely domestic argument about the maragement of 
civil aviation. The answer to the first question will 
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These, then, are the new opportunities for statesmanship 
in the Palestinian dispute; but it is certain that the Jews 
and Arabs, if left to themselves, will not discover them. 
The extremists on both sides are better organised, and 
in their thunderings the still small voice of the moderates 
cannot make itself heard. The only way in which a solu- 
tion on the lines of federation or a workable partition will 
be reached is through the decision and action of the 
British Government. At the moment a great uncer- 
tainty prevails, The Foreign Office has vaguely blessed 
the idea of Arab federation. Both in Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, the impression prevails that in some form or 
another the White Paper of 1939 will be modified, bui 
how and in what direction no one knows, and between 
the policy of the Foreign Office (if it has one) and of the 
Colonial Office (which probably has none) there is a grea: 
gulf fixed. It is a depressing and indeed frightening pros- 
pect. The Middle East is vital to British interests. It is 
a hub of Empire communications. It contains most of 
Britain’s oil supplies. It is, moreover, an area in which 
British influence and prestige are great and could be far 
greater. But the situation must deteriorate past curing 
if Palestine is to be allowed to slip into a state of perpetual 
civil war. The duty of the British Government now is to 
state its policy on the association of Palestine with a 
Syrian federation, ‘on regional economic development in 
the Middle East and finally on its own plans to safeguard 
the military security of the whole area by entering into 
treaty relations with Greater Syria on the lines of the Iraq 
and Egyptian Treaties. There is a strong likelihood that 
France could be associated with such a policy—General 
de Gaulle has already outlined a very similar approach— 
and American opinion would be compelled to abandon 
its attitude of condemnation and political irresponsibility 
if the British Government put forward specific proposals 
to secure America’s military and economic co-operation. 
The White Paper of’ 1939 was unworkable because it 
considered only Palestine—a framework too narrow to 
provide a solution. But the procedure of announcing a 
policy was correct. What is needed now is a new White 
Paper, conceived on regional lines, incorporating all the 
experience gained in the course of the war and backed by 
Great Britain’s full determination to spare no military and 
economic effort to make it work. | 





determine. where British civil aviation will have the right 
to fly. But what is “British civil aviation”? Is it the 
“chosen. instrument” of British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration alone? Does it include the railway and shipping 
interests? Or is it a free-for-all competition? And by 
what Government department should civil aviation be 
supervised—by the Air Ministry as at present, or by 
an expanded Ministry of Transport, or by an entirely 
separate Ministry of its own? It is these latter questions 
that have aroused most Parliamentary interest. But the 
present article js chiefly concerned with the very com- 
plex matters coming under the first head. 

There are eight possible main varieties of conditions 
under which international civil aviation could be con- 
ducted after the war. Arranged in what would be a 
descending order of preference to a philosopher (or 
idealist, which in the present connotation is the same 
thing), they are as follows: — 


1. Internationalisation. This would presumably require 
that all civil aviation other than purely domestic should be 
in the hands of an internationally owned and internation- 
ally controlled monopoly or possibly a series of monopolies 
for different regions of the world. 


2. Freedom of the Air. The phrase has been much 
abused, but taken literally it would mean that any operator 
of any nationality could fly, and carry payloads, from any- 
where to anywhere, subject only to licensing on the ground 
of safety, reliability, etc. Specifically, British air lines could 
engage in American domestic traffic, and American lines 
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could fly anywhere within the British Empire. It is worth 
pointing out that this is the principle that has always been 
applied by the United Kingdom (though by few other coun- 
tries) to shipping, and that it was also British policy—as a 
matter of practice, though not perhaps of right—in respect 
of aviation before the war. There was a foreign air line 
which carried passengers between two points in the United 
Kingdom itself, and many in the Empire. 

3. Freedom of International Air without Reservation of 
Cabotage. If full freedom of the air, as defined above, 
goes too far, the next step is “freedom .of the inter- 
national air.” This would appear to mean that the aircraft 
of any nation would have the right to engage in traffic 
between one or more nations and to land and take off as 
necessary for that purpose. Thus not only British and 
American, but also Dutch and Russian, airlines would have 
the right to fly the North Atlantic route and to land both 
in England and in the United States to pick up or set down 
passengers or freight. “ Cabotage ” is a shipping term mean- 
ing coastal traffic ; by extension to ayiation it means traffic 
between two airports of the same country. Thus if there 
were freedom of the international air without reservation 
of cabotage, British air lines would not only have the right 
to fly across the United States on their way to Australia, 
but to land in several American cities and take passengers, 
say, from New York to San Francisco, always provided 
that the internal service was part ef an international service. 

4. Freedom of the International Air with Reservation of 
Cabotage. This would be a slight but important variation 
of the preceding case. Still taking a British line to Australia 
as an example, it would have the right to set down payload 
at an American port provided it-came from abroad, or pick 
it up provided it were going to abroad, but not to carry it 
between two American points. It would probably be held 
that the setting down must take place at the first port 
touched, and the taking up at the last—that is, that the only 
payload that could be carried in British aircraft from New 
York to San Francisco should be through traffic. (There 
would, of course, be nothing to prevent wider rights being 
secured by specific agreement.) 

5. Right of Innocent Passage. This would mean that 
the aircraft of any country should have the right to fly over 
other countries on lawful occasions. This would carry with 
it the right to benefit from directional beams, etc., and the 
right to land in emergencies. It might also include the 
right to land for refuelling. But there would be no general 
right to put down or take up payload; this would have 
to be secured in each case by direct negotiation. This Right 
of Innocent Passage may seem small enough, but it did not 
exist in the inter-war years, and the development of British 
imperial air routes was severely hampered by the refusal of 
Italy, for example, to permit it. 

6. Division of Traffic. If all the above systems failed to 
secure agreement, it might be possible to persuade the 
nations to agree to the general principle that a proposal of 
one country to fly a service to another should not be refused 
by the second provided that the traffic were shared between 
the two countries either equally or in some other equitable 
proportion. This would confine the operation of a route to 
the countries touched by it—for example, Russia could 
not fly the North Atlantic route, or America the London- 
Paris route. 

7. Spheres of Influence. All else failing, the major coun- 
tries would agree among themselves not to enter certain 
areas. For example, Great Britain might agree not to run 
services in South America in return for an American under- 
taking not to enter the Indian Ocean. 

8. Complete Sovereignty. Finally, there is the present 
Situation, in which each nation is sovereign and there are 
no general principles governing the bargaining that has to 
precede the establishment of every service. 

Not all of these plans are mutually exclusive. For 
example, an international monopoly in Europe could 
be combined with Freedom of the International Air or 
with the Right of Innocent Passage in other parts of the 
world. Alternatively, the big countries could apply the 
principle of Division of Traffic to the major routes, while 
engaging in competition under the Freedom of the Inter- 
national Air elsewhere. 

The above arrangement would, to repeat, seem to a 
Philosopher to be one of descending order of preference. 
It would follow that, as a theoretical matter, the higher 
up the list the international agreement can be pushed 
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the better. But that does not mean that the higher solu- 
tions are very likely to be reached. It should be remem- 
bered that it is the last that represents the present state 
of international law and that, apart from enemy coun- 
tries, any general restriction of existing sovereignty would 
require the agreement of all parties, not only the agree- 
ment (as is sometimes assumed) of the major powers only. 

Agreement even among the major powers may ‘not be 
very easy to secure. Internationalisation would find favour 
neither in America nor in Russia nor with a majority of 
at least the present House of Commons. Freedom of the 
Air, though it has been British policy hitherto, is most 
unlikely to be acceptable. Even if completely free entry 
of American air lines into the British Empire would be 
tolerated, it is certain that British competition for domestic 
American traffic would not, It is almost certain: that 
cabotage would be reserved by most countries. The region 
of practicability is reached with solution No. 4 (Freedom 
of the International Air with reservation of Cabotage) and 
No. 5 (Right of Innocent Passage). The latter may be 
regarded as the minimum that ought to be secured by 
international convention, and the former as the maximum 
that is likely to be secured. Between them and their 
different variants lies the field for fruitful negotiation. 

American desires are rather hard to disentangle, the 
more so since so many American spokesmen seem to 
think that it will be possible to secure more favourable 
terms for American airlines in other countries than will 
be granted by the United States to foreign operators. 
This underlies, for example, the well-known demand to 
be allowed to use bases that have been constructed with 
American money. In its most extreme form, this would 
entitle American civil aviation to fly almost anywhere in 
the world, without any reciprocal privileges being given. 
There is no justification for this in the philosophy of 
Lend-Lease. The proper question to ask of American 
spokesmen is not what they want in other countries but 
what they are prepared to grant in the United States, 
because that will govern the general system to which 
their agreement could be secured. President Roosevelt has 
said that he and Mr Churchill were in general agree- 
ment on what sounded like the Right of Innocent Pas- 
sage. It is possible that America could be brought to 
agree to the Freedom of the International Air provided 
that cabotage were reserved. 

Russian intentions, as usual, are inscrutable. But it may 
be taken for granted that the Soviets will wish to reserve 
the whole of their domestic traffic to themselves, and it 
may even be doubted whether they would be willing 
to agree to the Right of Innocent Passage over the whole 
of their territory. 

For Britain, a further set of questions has to be decided 
before an attitude can be defined. In preceding para- 
graphs, mention has been made of nations or countries. 
But what, for this purpose, is a country? It might be held 
to be any one of the following :— 

(a) An area under one Government, not including its 

dependent colonies unless they are contiguous. 

(b) A metropolitan area and its dependent colonies 
wherever situated. 

(c) Any number of countries under a single allegiance 
(e.g., the whole British Commonwealth of Nations). 

And when a country has been defined, is it to be free to 
make bargains, going beyond the general international 
system, with such other countries as it likes? For ex- 
ample, suppose that the international convention pre- 
scribes the Right of Innocent Passage, and that landing 
rights are therefore a matter of specific bargaining. Which 
of the following principles are to apply to the subsequent 
bargaining : — 

(i) Any privilege accorded to one country must be 
accorded to all. This would be the exact equivalent 
of the most-favoured-nation clause in commercial 
treaties. It would clearly be unworkable if applied 
to aviation in a general way. But it might be held 
that any country which accorded rights of cabotage 
to another should extend them to all. 

(ii) Contiguous countries can enter into agreements which 
need not be generalised. 














(iii) Countries standing in certain political relationships 
~*~ ‘t9 each other (e.g., the Dominions of the British 
Crown) can make agreements which need not be 
generalised. 
(iv) All bargaining to be free of any obligation to 
-- "+ generalise. 
Clearly, British policy must depend on a determination 
of these points. Some American spokesmen, including 
official ones, have appeared to propose a combination of 
(a) and (i), which would restrict British cabotage to the 
United Kingdom itself and admit American competition 
on the Empire routes. This is most unlikely to be accept- 
able to the British Government, which would prefer that 
the whole Commonwealth of Nations—or at least the 
greater part of it—should be treated as a unit, either by 
being so defined at the start—that is, (c)—or else as a 
result of specific inter-imperial agreements—that is, a 
combination of (b) or (c) with (iii) or (iv). 
‘The attitude that the British Government would adopt 


NOTES OF 


_ The events of the last fortnight on the Russian front 
may well go down in history as the “ Eastern Sedan.” In 
quick succession the Russians have crossed three rivers, 
each of which was regarded as a strong defence line—the 
Bug, the Dniester and the Pruth. The crossings were not 
followed by the usual slow and elaborate operations to 
establish and consolidate bridgeheads. Instead Marshal 
Konyev’s armies have driven forward with amazing speed 
to Jassy. On Marshal Konyev’s right, Marshal Zhukov’s 
forces have crossed the upper reaches of the Dniester and 
the Pruth, and, capturing Kolomyja, they have approached 























































































































































































































































the Jablomica Pass, which Ieads across the Carpathians 
into Slovakia. In their advance, the Russians have by- 
passed and left behind German pockets in the Kamenetz 
Podolsk area, just as the German armies used to by-pass 
and to leave behind similar pockets in the days of Blitz- 
krieg. With the fall of Kolomyja, contact between the 
German armies in Poland and those in Roumania and 
around Odessa has been definitely cut. From now on the 
Polish and the Roumanian fronts are two separate theatres 
of war for the Germans, but not for the Russians. How the 
Russian High Command will exploit this major strategic 
advantage cannot yet be forecast with any certainty. There 
is clearly room for a number of alternative operations. The 
Russians may either envelop and unhinge the Southern 
German front, or they may outflank the Polish front from 
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on the wider questions of organisation is likely to turn 
very largely on this question. If the Commonwealth is 
treated as a unit and the reservation of cabotage means 
the reservation to British aircraft of all traffic that both 
begins and ends at British ports, then there will prob- 
ably be a willingness to go as far as any other country 
towards the Freedom of the International Air—com- 
bined perhaps with some division of traffic on the major 
routes in the early years. But if the United Kingdom is 
treated as a unit in itself, the British Government’s policy 
—like that, it may be suspected, of other small coun- 
tries—will favour the utmost freedom of bargaining. 
Perhaps the best of all possible solutions from the British 
point of view would be the Freedom of the luternational 
Air, with the Commonwealth treated as a unit, and with 
a mutual sharing of imperial cabotage rights with the 
French and Dutch Empires. But by the same token, 


such an arrangement is unlikely to be acceptable to the 
Americans. : 


THE WEEK 


the south along the Lwow-Cracow road, which leads 
straight into Upper Silesia. An advance into Roumania 
would allow them. to benefit from all the confusion that 
Marshal Konyev’s sudden break-through must have caused 
there. An advance across Poland might possibly be more 
difficult, but its success would bring more decisive strategic 
results. For the time being it looks as if the armies of the 
two Russian Marshals are concentrated in the southward 
direction. But fierce fighting in the streets or on the out- 
skirts of three important Polish towns—Tarnopol, Brody 
and Kovel—may foreshadow the resumption of the west- 
ward drive. A simultaneous drive across Poland and 
Roumania might, of course, involve grave risks, as the 
Germans learned when, in the summer of 1942, they struck 


’ simultaneously towards the Caucasus and the Volga. The 


prospects of a double Russian offensive depend on the 
degree of disorganisation in the German rear. So far the 
German defence in Poland has been conspicuously stiffer 
than in Roumania. Another possibility is that Marshal 
Zhukov may try to force the Carpathians between Kolomyja 
and Stanislawow, and strike into the heart of Hungary. 
The difficulties need hardly be stressed. But Marshal 
Zhukov could count here upon the assistance of guerilla 
fighting. He is only thirty miles from Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia, where pro-Soviet feelings are traditionally strong 
and where the terrain is very favourable for partisan 
warfare. 





* x * 





Balkan Politics 


While the military consequences of the new, swift 
Russian advance are still undecided, the political crisis in 
the Balkans seems to have come to a temporary lull 
Antonescu, Roumania’s Conducator, has come back un- 
scathed from the Fuehrer’s headquarters. No re-shuffle of 
his Government has so far been foreshadowed, although 
Mikhail Antonescu, the Conducator’s brother and deputy 
Prime Minister, seems to be regarded with some suspicion 
by the Germans. A call-up of fifteen classes has been 
announced in Roumania, and defences are being improvised 
around Bucharest and Ploesti, but these measures of defence 
have probably come too late to save Roumania. The main 
German effort continues to be concentrated on Hungary 
and Transylvania. It is now pretty clear that last week's 
political crisis reflected a split in Hungary’s ruling group. 
One section had apparently made up its mind to break 
away from the Third Reich. Another section decided to 
follow Hitler into defeat. While no fewer than five Ministers 
of Kallay’s Government joined Sztojay’s Cabinet, Kallay 
himself has sought asylum in the Turkish Legation 4 
Budapest. This gesture was followed by the resignation 
Hungarian diplomats in Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland and 
Finland. Admiral Horthy himself seems to have wavered for 
a while bet»een the two factions. Finally, he reconciled 
himself to the fait accompli of German occupation and 
gave his blessing to the new Government and to the 
massacres of Jews and the persecution of the Left that 
have alreadv. started. There seems to be a similar split 
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in Bulgaria’s ruling group. It would not be surprising if 


. the adherents of a separate peace proved luckier in Sofia 


than in Budapest. Bulgaria can still count on the good 
offices. of the Soviet Union, with whom it is not at war, 
and the journey to Moscow of M. Lavrentev, the Russian 
Ambassador to Bulgaria, may possibly be connected with 
more serious peace feelers than those that have come from 
the Balkan countries so far. The Bulgarian satellite is now 
in the outer orbit of the Nazi solar system. Whether it 
will break out depends on the speed of the Russian advance 
into the Balkans. 


Equal Pay 


The Government’s defeat in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday came on an amendment moved by Mrs Cazalet 
Keir providing that, in approving salary scales for teachers, 
the Minister should not differentiate between men and 
women solely on the grounds of sex. The voting was 117 
votes to 116—a majority of one vote against the Government. 
In addition to this small majority it was clear that many 
members were in favour of the principle even though they 
did not vote against the Minister. It was equally clear that 
though the amendment was supported by the Labour Party 
and by Liberal and Independent members, it would not 
have been, carried without the organised efforts of the Tory 
Reform Committee. The case which Mr Butler put against 
the amendment rested on two separate arguments. The first 
was that the amendment would destroy the form of 
machinery on which the determination of teachers” salaries 
had depended for so long, and that a decision by the House 
should not be forced upon the existing machinery of the 
Burnham Committees. The second argument was that the 
principle of equal pay was of such wide application, reach- 
ing far beyond the payment of teachers alone, that it could 
not be built into the provisions of the Bill before it had 
been decided as a matter of national principle. In the first 
argument, few members were able to find much satisfaction. 
Mere machinery cannot be of first importance, however 
valuable it may have proved itself and however great the 
technical difficulties of change and reform. The second of 
Mr Butler’s arguments contained a great deal more of 


practical validity. As Mr Greenwood put it, speaking after 


the division, Mr Butler as Minister of Education was not the 
person to decide a matter of policy which would affect all 
state servants. The critics would doubtless reply that a 
beginning must be made somewhere and that a better case 
could hardly be found than the teaching profession. The 
consequences of the Government’s defeat were made clear 
by the Prime Minister on Wednesday. Mr Churchill is 
evidently in no mood to bow to the wishes of Parliament 
even on an educational question, and, as is his undoubted 
constitutional right, he is going to compel the House to 
reverse itself. The whole clause in dispute was on Thursday 
(after The Economist went to press) to be removed from 
the Bill, in order that it might be reinserted in its original 
form on the report stage. Both steps will be treated as 
matters of confidence, and failure to accord the Govern- 
ment not merely a majority, but an “adequate” majority, 
would entail “ the usual constitutional consequences.” This 
will decide the matter. The advocates of equal pay will not 
get their principle written into the Bill. But they will have 
succeeded in putting it on the urgent list for public dis- 
cussion and Government decision. 


* 


Such a discussion could not in any case be long deferred. 
The general principle has been one on which there has 
a concentration of popular interest and of growing 
agreement. Just as the last war led to the extension of equal 
civil and legal rights to women, so this war has brought a 
demand for equal economic rights. The principle that any 
discrimination in pay between men and women is permis- 
sible only if it is based on the quality or quantity of the 
work done and not on the sex of the worker is one which 
seems to most people nowadays to be one of common sense 
and plain justice, The citadel of the anti-feminists is a sorry 
and crumbling edifice at this stage of the war, and there 
are few who would deny the validity of the principle. The 
only major differences which remain are. between those 
who see more or less difficulty in its practical application. 
It may be, for example, that in some occupations a forced 
payment of women at equal rates would operate against 
their employment. The prospect of keeping an employee 
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permanently in his job is obviously greater with a boy than 
with a marriageable girl. Insistence on a rigid application 
of the principle of equal pay might therefore lead to un- 
employment among women or to the closing to them of 
avenues now open. Another objection is that some institu- 
tions which contribute materially to the welfare of the 
nation (not to mention a number of industries) are founded 
on female labour and would have their economic basis com- 
pletely upset if they had to face a large and sudden increase 
in their pay-rolls. But this can only be a temporary objec- 
tion. What would seem to be right is that equal pay should 
become the general principle, to be applied as soon as 
possible except in those cases where it would not be in the 
interests of the women themselves. And in furtherance of 
that principle, the state, which is now almost the worst 
discriminator, should throw the whole weight of its 
example and its influence in favour of equal pay. 


* * * 
Telling the World 


The Prime Minister’s broadcast last Sunday was the 
first public rumbling of the storm that broke about the 
heads of Members of Partiament on Wednesday. The 
speech was not one of his best. He has set his standard 
too high. No doubt he had his own reasons for deciding 
that the speech was needed. No doubt it was important 
that he should pay tribute again to the decisive effects in 
Europe of Russian victories; and that he should again 
reassure American doubters about the British determina- 
tion to put every needed force on land and sea and in 
the air into the war against Japan—which Mr Churchill 
now believes will end sooner than he thought a year ago, 
owing to the American amphibious triumphs. But it was 
not in these passages that the Prime Minister seemed to 
give, by tone and emphasis, the reason for his decision to 
speak. This came at the end, when he turned with irritation 
to his critics at home. His answer to requests that short- 
term reconstruction should be set in a context of decisions 
on long-term policy carried the discussion no further— 
except to show to the world that the Prime Minister ‘is 
apparently much more put out by domestic “ prods” than 
he need be. It would be a pity if this speech, together with 
the insistence on a vote of confidence, spread abroad the 
impression of a disunity that does not in fact exist. The 
“prods” will no doubt go on. The demand that the old 
pledge to peg land prices should be made law will con- 
tinue. The view will still be stated that the very consider- 
able work which Mr Churchill claims, with justice, is 
already being done on reconstruction problems should be 
done in a proper and effective way. It is not a question of, 
whether there is time in war to consider these things, as 
Mr Churchill tends to argue. They are being considered 
already, as he himself insists ; the question is how to get 
the best results in the shortest possible time. This is the 
point that Mr Churchill misses in the current criticism. 
But there is no disunity. This country, on the eve of the 
biggest battles, is as united as any Ally, including Russia. 
The Prime Minister should not think otherwise. 
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Another Coal Crisis 


The fate of the Government’s scheme for the revision 
of coal mining wages, which was accepted last week by 
the owners’ and miners’ representatives pending the 
decision of the districts, hangs in the balance. This situa- 
tion in the coalfields may once more be very serious. South 
Wales and Scotland will almost certainly reject the 
scheme. If Yorkshire adopts a similar attitude, which is 
not improbable, these three districts would outweigh the 
favourable votes of the North-Eastern and Midland dis- 
tricts. Even if the scheme were approved on a national 
ballot, there would be a large discontented minority, 
and almost certainly further stoppages. The main reasons 
for the South Wales Executive’s recommendation to reject 
the scheme are understood to be objection to the pegging 
of wages for four years and the disappearance of some of 
the wage gradations for skilled and semi-skilled men, for 
which the advance to skilled craftsmen of 1s. a shift would 
not compensate. The principal objects of the Government 
scheme were to stabilise wages, except for the cost of living 
addition, in the miners’ own interests, and to provide greater 
incentive to output. Both sides to the discussions have 
pledged themselves again not to support strikes or lock- 
out. But in view of the attitude of the rank and file and the 
alarming spread of the Yorkshire “ house coal ” strike, it is 
difficult to be optimistic. The illegality of strikes and the 
pledge to accept arbitration awards have not so far worked 
out well, though not so badly as some conspicuous episodes 
have suggested. The union leaders have not been able to 
keep their men to their bond. Certainly, rejection of the 
Government’s scheme would be exceedingly short-sighted. 
It offers stability and guarantees the national minimum 
wage, which might prevent a repetition of the 1921 experi- 
ence, when the owners were able to cut wages and drive 
the miners back to district agreements. The four-year 
period would give a breathing space in which to carry 
through the thoroughgoing reorganisation of methods, 
which is necessary if the industry is going to afford to pay 
these higher wages in peacetime. If the agreement breaks 
down, now or later, the resulting strife may be greater, not 
less, than a quarter of a century ago. 


* * 


Demobilisation 


Mr Churchill spoke, as he claimed, with authority 
when he referred in his broadcast to demobilisation. It fell 
to him, as Secretary for War and Air, to clear up the mess 
created in the winter of 1918-19 by the attempt to release 
men from the Forces ostensibly according to the needs of 

‘ industry. Instead they were released, very rapidly, accord- 
ing to length of service, the principle they themselves 
claimed. This time the Prime Minister has promised that 
the men’s rights will be the overriding criterion from the 
outset. The Minister of Labour, he says, has worked out 
a plan on these lines, with the modifications and exceptions 
that cannot be avoided ; and the plan is to be kept secret, 
and not apparently even discussed, for fear that people 
abroad should think that this country is looking too much 
towards peace before the battle is won. The trouble is 
that this procedure, however well contrived Mr Bevin’s 
plan may be, offers no assurance that there will not again 
be disappointment and dissatisfaction when it is made 
known and put into force. Demobilisation is going to be 
much more difficult, psychologically and personally, after 
this war, than it was after the last. This is because there 
are two wars in one, and the Japanese war is still likely to 
last some time after the Germans have been beaten. That 
is to say, demobilisation will have to be “ staggered.” No 
sweeping solution like that applied so successfully by 
Mr Churchill in 1919 will be possible. The exceptions and 
modifications to the principle of “first in, first out” may 
have to be considerable. It will not be possible for the 
Services to keep for the Far Eastern fighting only the men 
who have served least long. Military and geographical con- 
siderations will rather require them to retain many men 
who have been serving almost since the beginning of the 
war ; an appreciable number of the troops trained in jungle 
fighting come into this category and could not be dispensed 
with, any more than certain units and individuals of the 
Navy and RAF. Partly, this difficulty is being overcome by 
the request for volunteers to sign up for longer service. But 
it remains true that, if men are told simply that “ first in, 
first out” is to be generally applied, they will not be pleased, 
to say the least, if they find that the demands of the 
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Japanese war and, possibly, of occupation commitments else- 
where, have made necessary a sizeable limitation of the 


_principle. The only sensible course is to talk frankly to 


them and to the public, which includes their families, about 
the problems which will be involved—whatever other people 
in other countries may think. 


x x 


Ex-Service Industries 


To decide who goes home first from the Forces does 
not mean that the problem of demobilisation has been 
solved. The easy solution of 1919, when 3-4 million men 
were brought home and found work, was deceptive. By 
1921 there was large-scale unemployment. Success in de- 
mobilisation depends upon success in providing jobs that 
will last; and success in providing jobs that will last 
depends, in turn, not only upon the decision to pursue an 
effective full employment policy, but also upon the prin- 
ciples and order of priority of industrial reconstruction. 
The re-equipment of basic industries is as important for 
the future of ex-Servicemen as the building of their homes. 
Both must go forward together; and nothing could be 
more harmful to ex-Servicemen than the uncontrolled ex- 
pansion of any and every consumption goods industry in a 
premature boom that would inevitably collapse and leave 
a regiment of workless men. Whatever the determination, 
on the very best grounds of justice, to apply the principle 
of “ first in, first out” and avoid the old “key men ” racket, 
the cardinal importance of industrial policy in the transition 
from war to peace must require some exceptions; it is 
hardly conceivable that many builders can be kept in 
the Forces, however short their service, while the Two-Year 
Building Programme is proceeding. Moreover, industrial 
demobilisation, too, wil! be “staggered.” Some firms will 
stay on war work until Japan is beaten, while others take 
up the civilian threads again. The treatment of ex-Service 
industries raises as ticklish problems as the treatment of 
ex-Servicemen. 


Plain Speaking 


The Bill to extend the Lend-Lease Act beyond its 
present date of expiry on June 30, 1944, has been considered 
by the appropriate Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives and reported favourably, subject to an amendment 
transferring from the President to Congress the right to 
approve any agreements that may be come to with the 
beneficiary nations about the return to be made for Lend- 
Lease. This amendment is said to have the President’s 
approval. It is, of course, a wholly American concern. None 
of the beneficiaries has any right to feel aggrieved that the 
Americans should change their minds about which organ 
of the American Government shall have the final say. Never- 
theless, the beneficiaries are put upon notice that the final 
settlement will not be as easily arrived at as was expected 
when Lend-Lease was born, and that the post-war argu- 
ment will be more ‘remarkable for its similarity to the old 
War Debts controversy than for its differences. This being 
so, it is the more urgent that the British side of the argu- 
ment should receive much clearer and more frequent state- 
ment than it has. Lord Halifax indulged in some salutary 
plain speaking a few weeks ago; but in general the British 
line has apparently been to allow a distorted view of Lend- 
Lease to grow up rather than incur any displeasure or ripple 
any smooth surfaces by speaking out. The results hardly 
justify the policy. The conditions of Lend-Lease have been 
successively tightened up, while the American public’s ex- 
pectations of post-war returns have been allowed to rise. The 
policy of silence, it may be hoped, will now be reversed. 
There can surely be no harm in saying that, when the 
Lend-Lease Act insisted that its purpose was solely the 
defence of the United States, the British people paid Con- 
gress the compliment of believing that it meant what it 
said. Can there be any harm in continuing to say that 
British opinion will not be content with any- ultimate 
settlement which fails to take into account the dollars spent 
by Great Britain in supporting American munition factories 
in the days of Cash and Carry? Or can there be any harm 
in making it plain that, since America has not handed over 
in Lend-Lease any of her capital assets but only the current 
output of her factories and farms, there can be no question 
of any handing over in return of any British capital assets, 
whether they are strategic islands or oil reserves or indus- 
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trial securities, and that repayment—if any material repay- 
ment is made at all—can only be in the current output of 
British factories? It is quite clear that the whole problem 
of repayment wiil have to be faced sooner or later, and to 
allow delusions to grow will only make the ultimate settle- 
ment more difficult. 


* 


It is not only in respect of Lend-Lease that some plain 
speaking is necessary. The process of making the British 
the scapegoats of the American election is going merrily 
forward. For example, Mr Cordell Hull, who is under very 
heavy fire for his conduct of American diplomacy, is trying 
to defend himself by saying that anyhow he is better than 
the British. In the last few days, Congressmen, emerging 
from a conference with him, have reported him as saying 
that London is not on speaking terms with Moscow. He has 
denied that restrictions placed on the transmission of poli- 
tical news from London to Washington were done at his 
request—the implication being that it was a British desire. 
And he has complained about the leakage of information in 
London. It would be very foolish to get annoyed about 
these incidents. Anybody who understands the anatomy of 
American politics appreciates why they happen. But silence 
may be dangerous, for it implies agreement and will be 
used to build up a case against the British in the American 
mind. The fact is that, if London has had to argue with 
Moscow over the Polish and Finnish cases, it is because 
Washington held views even further removed from the 
Russian. If Mr Hull did not want a political censorship in 
London, he should have explained himself more clearly, 
for the British authorities were certainly under the impres- 
sion that they were acting at his request. And if there are 
motes of leakage in London’s eye, there are beams in Wash- 
ington’s. Recrimination among Allies, even on minor points, 
is a sad spectacle. But one-sided recrimination is not merely 
sad ; it is dangerous. The British Government cannot expect 
to retain any initiative in world affairs if they are constantly 
willing to be forced on to the defensive. They may rightly 
shrink from official démentis, but there are other ways of 
letting the truth be known. The sealed lips policy is a 
failure; it should be reversed. Is there, for example, any 
possible objection, at this stage of the war, to countering all 
the American talk of British export-pushing by publishing 
the figures, which would show American exports (apart 


~~ Lend-Lease) sharply up and British exports sharply 
lown ? 


* * * 


Salute the Soldier 


_ _London this week has been Saluting the Soldier, It 
is right that the Army’s turn should come, and nothing but 
good will be done to the morale both of soldier and of civilian 
by the very impressive displays of military might. But the 
Primary purpose of these Weeks is to collect national 
savings, and as each of them comes round it is impossible 


‘ Not to wonder once again whether their promoters have 


ever got their logic straight. The target has once more been 
raised, and will, no doubt, once more be triumphantly 
attained. But what do these gigantic figures mean? They 
mean, for one thing, that there is no call on the banks this 
week to lend money to the Government against Treasury 
Deposit Receipts at 14 per cent—in order that they may 
Increase their subscriptions at higher rates of interest. Thev 
mean, for another, that all sorts of industrial and financial 
stitutions are put under pressure to invest in the course 
of a single week funds that would have been invested in 
any case over a longer period. Nobody nowadays believes 
that the amount subscribed will have any effect on the 
Production of munitions or on any other physical aspect 
of the war effort. The official defence is that the Weeks 
are a necessary part of the whole campaign to persuade the 
Public to reduce its consumption. It is true that this method 
of restricting consumption having been entered upon, it 
cannot now be abandoned or even relaxed. It is true that, 
if the soldier is to be saluted, he kad best be saluted with 
full success. But the object of the whole procedure—it 
cannot be insisted upon too often—is to persuade people 
0 consume less, and the degree of success attained will 

ar no ascertainable relation to the £165 million collected. 
It is impossible to fight down the reflection that this result 
Could be better achieved by methods that were more direct, 
less ambiguous, and less charged with pure illusion. 
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Germany’s Balkan Losses 


Between 1940 and 1043 it was the melancholy duty of 
journalists to record at regular intervals the profit and loss 
account of some new advance by Germany or Japan. To-day 
the direction is reversed. The Germans—and the Japanese, 
for that matter—are steadily losing the gains of earlier con- 
quests. Now that the Russian advance has penetrated into 
areas which have for long been under complete German 
control as fully integrated parts of the lebensraum, it is 
time to get some idea of the cost to Germany of the loss 
of South-Eastern Europe. It is hard to say how quickly 
the German retreat will continue. In the last war, the 
fighting was more or less stationary throughout 1917 on a 
line running from Czernowitz and Tarnopol to the Danube 
Delta. It may conceivably be that the German armies will 
be able to hold a large part of Roumania and keep the 
Russians out of Transylvania and Hungary. In that case, 
the only important loss will be the extensive oilseed crops 
of Bessarabia. If, however, the Russians clear the Germans 
from Roumania, and the Balkans are lost, which seems 
much more likely, very serious losses are certain. The loss 
of oil can be exaggerated. Roumanian oil amounts to §.5. 
million tons annually, and is roughly one-third of all the 
natural and synthetic oil available in Europe. About 2 mil- 
lion tons of Roumanian oil. and oil products go to Germany 
and another million to satellites and neutrals. The loss of 
2 million tons need not necessarily be a crippling blow. 
Germany’s synthetic oil production is still expanding. 
There are new plants in Upper Silesia. In 1939, synthetic 
oil production was only r.8 million tons. In 1943 it had 
risen to nearly 6 million tons. It is thus possible that even 
without Roumanian oil the Germans can carry on through 
1944, especially since all their lines of communication will 
have been enormously shortened by their retreat. 


* 


Food losses are serious, but not so serious as they would 
have been if Roumanian harvests had at any time come up 
to expectation. Poor harvests in 1941 and 1942 meant a very 
small exportable surplus, and the Germans have not been 
able to rely on big supplies. Yet the loss of all the Balkan 
countries would mean that, although no single loss— 
whether of wheat o1 maize or fruit or vegetables—was 
crucial, the combined effect would throw an unbearable 
strain on Germany’s delicately balanced supply position. 
Another embarrassment would be the loss of many indus- 
trial raw materials, such as manganese from Roumania and 
some copper, molybdenum and chrome from the other 
Balkan states. The chief source of bauxite lies in Hungary, 
and the loss of Jugoslavia and Greece would not be deci- 
sive. To sum up, the loss of South-Eastern Europe would 
not, from a purely economic standpoint, put the German 
war machine out of gear. Some advantages would even be 


_ gained from the shortening of lines of communication and 


the lightening of some strain on Germany’s overworked 
transport system. But all this depends upon holding the 
Russian advance and building up a new line between which 
the work of reorganisation can go on. The Germans’ ener- 
getic measures in Hungary show that they mean to re- 
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organise, but it does not look as though the Russians will 
give them much time. 
* * x 


Second Thoughts on Trade 


During the past ten years, the process of modifying 
old views about the practice of trade, if not about its prin- 
ciples, has been painful for many people. On the face of 
it, the process has not been so painful for Political and 
Economic Planning as for some, The latest PEP broadsheet 
(No. 219, published by PEP, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
S.W.1) is an appendix to the large Report on Interna- 
tional Trade, produced just under seven years ago. Then, 
while recognising that quotas, licences, clearing arrange- 
ments and exchange controls were, in fact, putting serious 
restraints upon world commerce, PEP’s recommendation 
was not that regulation should be swept away, but that 
it should be used by Governments for the purpose of ex- 
panding trade instead of restricting it. The specific pro- 
posal, made in 1937, of “low tariff groups” of nations 
pledged to maximise the exchanges between them, at the 
expense even of modifying the most-favoured-nation clause, 

as many more supporters in 1944. 


¥ * * 
New Views 


The smoothness and continuity of PEP’s progress 
of ideas on international trade are, however, deceptive. The 
authors of the latest broadsheet again ask either for “an 
efficient international monetary exchange clearing system 
in which all nations have complete confidence” or, if this 
cannot be got, for the “low-tariff club . . . by which 
nations most dependent on international trade can secure 
the benefits of multilateralism on a limited scale,” as they 
did in 1937. But they also ask, quite newly, for “the main- 
tenance of full employment within national economies ” 
as the qualification for membership. In fact, PEP’s views on 
the causes and cures of trade ills have undergone a radical 
change—they are not, of course, alone in this. In 1937 PEP 
still believed that the chief cause of trade restriction was 
trade barriers. Now it is believed that the main deterrent 
of international trade activity is the state of national em- 
ployment. Trade barriers thus become symptoms, not the 
disease. Not American tariffs, but American slumps become 
the foe to be feared. So PEP reflects the recent general shift 
of emphasis in economic discussions. But in one way PEP 
does not alter. The 1937 proposal to substitute “ planned 
trade” for the freedom of intercourse of individual traders 
was described in The Economist as showing “an excessive 
faith in planning, and regulative machinery.” In 1944 the 
same faith is no less excessive; and the same criticism is no 
less valid. Trade will still be carried on by individual 
traders if freed enterprise, in the proper conditions provided 
by public policy, is to bring about the fuiler trade that 
PEP looks for. 


* * * 


Treating the Offender 


The Home Secretary announced in the House of 
Commons last week that an Advisory Council is to be 
constituted to assist him in drawing up a programme of 
reforms in the methods of dealing with offenders. It will 
be a varied body, 


including not only those who have been associated with the 
work of the courts and with the treatment of offenders, but 
others who may approach this problem with fresh ideas and 
broad sympathies gained in other spheres of work. 
There are roughly three ways of regarding the treatment of 
an offender: it can be punitive, deterrent or re-educative. 
In this country public opinion has largely dropped the first, 
except in crimes where popular emotions are aroused, and 
is slowly swinging round to an acceptance of the third, 
though with the firmly held proviso that the community 
should not be allowed to suffer for treating the offender 
too lightly. It is gradually being realised that it is 
not the punishment that deters a potential criminal 
so much as the fear of being found out; deterrence 
is the function of the police rather than of the 
sentencing judge. But to make re-education the principle 
of treatment is extraordinarily difficult, because it 
means that offenders cannot be dealt with in bulk, or 
even in large groups, but require a large measure of indi- 
vidual attention—in i a danger to the type of offender 
who is prone to self-pity and to the idea that it is the 
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community, not he, who has. erred. Where, however, re- 
education has the greatest chance of success is among the 
young, because of their greater adaptability and because, 
in being made subject to discipline and restraint, which 
they are still experiencing, or have but recently shed, at 
school and home, they do not experience the same damage 
to pride and prestige as do adult first offenders. The fact 
that the new Council is to give “special and early atten- 
tion” to the problems connected with juvenile delinquency 
is therefore significant for a deeper and more permanent 
reason than the wartime increase in young offenders. Any 
practical advice which the Council is able to offer must 
include aspects of the treatment of offenders ranging from 
the court-room to the planned and up-to-date prison build- 
ing. The physical condition of prisons has not kept pace 
with the progress in public opinion. Some of the problems 
involved were dealt with by Mr Morrison in a speech at 
Birmingham on Tuesday. A passing reference to the Crimi- 
nal Justice Bill (1938), which was dropped at the begin- 
ning of the war with undue haste and under-estimation of 
its great value, made it clear that Mr Morrison aims at an 
even wider reform than that covered by the Bill. Com- 
petition for Parliamentary time and for the materials 
of necessary physical reconstruction, between housing, hos- 
pitals, schools and prisons, for instance, will be great. Mr 
Morrison at least cannot be charged with under-emphasis. 
on long term problems arising in his own department. 


* * * 


The Health of Luton 


Vital statistics are a branch of science from which 
misleading comparisons more than usually tend to be drawn; 
and the offenders in this respect are sometimes the very 
people’ who produce the statistics. The Medical Officer of 
Health for Luton, Dr Grundy, in a memorandum upon 
the borough’s vital statistics, shows a healthy and refreshing 
understanding of the circumstances which must affect any 
such comparisons. He points out that a comparison of the 
vital statistics of one borough with another, or with the 
whole ‘of England, does not indicate in any way the effi- 
ciency of the local health services. Local statistics are affec- 
ted by the local age structure of the borough in question 
and are also governed, more heavily and more intangibly, 
by local environmental factors. A striking illustration of this 
is found in the fact that the infantile mortality rate at 3-12 
months in county boroughs varies almost exactly with the 
average density per room in the borough. Dr Grundy is 
able, in some instances, by comparing Luton’s own deaths 
from a given cause over different periods, to isolate improve- 
ments for which the borough’s health services may ‘be taken 
to be chiefly responsible. Thus the startling fall in the 
maternal mortality rate between 1938, when it was con- 
siderably higher than the average for England and Wales, 
and later dates, when it has fallen considerably lower, 1s 
due to the institution of a municipal maternity hospital 
and midwifery service. The period of comparison is very 


short; but there is a lesson to be learnt from the fact that . 


a very low maternal mortality rate should be experienced 
in a borough in which, in 1942, three-quarters of the births 
taking place were dealt with by the public services. Dr 
Grundy is convinced that environmental causes, including 
mainly conditions of life about which the doctor has no 
direct say, are the chief determinants of mortality rates, 
and is sure that the main task of Medical Officers of Health 
lies in prevention and positive health. 


* * * 


Right of Asylum 


It is reported from Ankara that the Bulgarian ship 
Milka has arrived at Istanbul with 243 Jewish refugees 
from Constanza on board. They have requested the Turkish 
Government to allow them to go on to Palestine. If the 
passengers have permits from the British authorities to 
enter Palestine, there will presumably be no difficulty. But. 
unhappily, it is.not certain that they have. One might 
have reasonably expected that any Jew escaping from the 
death-camps of Eastern Europe could count on a safe 
conduct to Palestine, but the horrible incident of the Struma 
in 1942 is a warning that this is not the case. The Struma, 
after long delays and desperate attempts to secure pét- 
mission to land in Palestine, foundered off Istanbul with 
some 700 Jewish refugees on board. The same tragedy 
occurred at Haifa in the case of the refugee ship, Patra. 
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The British Government has admitted that there are still 
30,000 places open in Palestine under the schedule laid 
down in the 1939 White Paper. Mr Eden told the Com- 
mons that the only difficulty in filling them was the re- 
fusal of the Axis authorities to let the Jews go. This may 
cover the Jews who have not been fortunate enough to 
escape, but it has no bearing on the Struma or Patria. Nor 
has the other line of Government defence, that the ship- 
ping is not available to transport thousands of refugees 
to the Levant. The Jews on the Struma and Patria and 
now on the Milka had already found their ship. The danger 
that Fifth Columnists might be among the refugees could 
be met by segregating them in camps on their arrival. 
There is thus no conceivable reason why the tragedy of 
the Struma should be repeated. The Milka will not be the 
first ship to bring refugees from the new areas which the 
Balkan campaign has opened to Nazi savagery. A terrible 
pogrom has already started in Hungary. It is imperative 
that the Government should give a guarantee now that any 
Jew escaping from South Eastern Europe shall be admitted 
to Palestine so long as the 1939 quota is still unfulfilled. 


* * * 


France’s Future 


After a protracted, somewhat confused and inconclusive 
discussion on post-war government, the French Consulta- 
tive Assembly at Algiers has now passed several important 
resolutions. The election of a Provisional Assembly is not 
to be delayed until after the return of four million 
prisoners, deportees and refugees to France; it is to take 
place as soon as possible after liberation. French women 
will be given the right to vote; and soldiers of all ranks 
will go to the polls. The Provisional Assembly will not 
make constitutional reforms, which will be left to the 
Constituent Assembly. The decision not to wait for the 
elections until the return of the prisoners was taken by 
a majority of 38 votes to 32. The opposition came from 
Socialists and Communists. An election in which the most 
active and politically important section of the French people 
will not take part and in which the weight of the female 
vote will be felt for the first time, may result in an artificial 
and unrepresentative Assembly. Against this, the argument 
has been set that the precarious international position of 
France will demand quick elections. Concern about the 
degree of recognition or non-recognition accorded to the 
Committee of Liberation by the Allies seems at ‘present 
to overshadow all discussion at Algiers. The proposal that 
the Allied Commander-in-Chief should be free to nego- 
tiate with whatever groups he may choose has ‘satisfied 


to a proposal which would burden him with a major 
political responsibility ; and the French fear, with some 
reason, lest the fate of their country should be left to the 
unchartered chances of expediency. General de Gaulle’s 
policy is, however, somewhat inconsistent. Last week he 
declared his willingness to start immediate negotiations for 
the formation of a grouping of Western Powers. In a 
speech to the Assembly this week he appealed to French- 
men not to pay any heed to foreign criticisms. It is a 
truism that Frenchmen alone should decide the forms of 
their Government. But it is wrong to say that problems of 
French domestic policy ought to be taboo to public dis- 
cussion in Allied countries. Certainly, disregard for Allied 
opinion is not the appropriate accompaniment to negotia- 
tions for a Western bloc. 


* x * 
To Adjust or To Cure 


In last week’s Economist it was pointed out that eye 
treatment was a branch of medicine which is labouring 
under special difficulties. Between optician and oculist— 
technician and specialist—there is a great gulf fixed, with 
no one in the middle to perform the omnibus functions 
of a dentist or a general practitioner. A theory which 
has received much recent publicity claims that all defects 

the eye are curable by means of exercises and other 
devices. Whatever the truth about the particular theory held 
by Dr Bates and publicised by Aldous Huxley, it is in any 
case hardly revolutionary to suppose that the eye, like 
other physical organs, can be nursed back to normality. 

€ exercises have long been part of the normal treatment 
of eye specialists, and some advanced medical opinion even 
holds that all, or nearly all, defects of the eye—including 


apparently constant errors of vision—are pathological and . 


Susceptible to curative treatment. The important point is 
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that glasses merely adjust; they cannot cure. Yet the 
optician can do no more than provide glasses. The glasses 
may prove perfectly satisfactory and vision may deteriorate 
no farther ; but the fact is becoming increasingly apparent 
that they leave untouched defects that are probably remov- 
able. Moreover, their use tends to create the impression 
that cure is impossible or unnecessary, besides making it 
—through pressure of habit—more difficult. To cure 1s 
plainly better than to adjust. The need for more fully quali- 
fied oculists who shall be more easily, more generally, and 
more cheaply available has been thrown into relief by the 
new health plan; it is an apt time to survey all possible 
modes of treatment. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


On Wednesday, Mr Seymour Cocks drew the attention 
of the President of the Board of Trade to the high price 
and inferior quality of men’s braces. He might have added 
the inexplicable fact that almost all the pairs available, 
even at full stretch, have obviously been made for a race 
of dwarfs. The “close specifications ” to which Mr Dalton 
said braces are subject, as well as price control, must be 
very close indeed. 

* 


The Colonial Office has announced the appointment of 
a joint development adviser for Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. He will be Mr:G. F. Clay, at present director 
of agriculture in Uganda. The appointment is of interest, 
not only for the future economic and social development 
of the territories, but also for the fact that they are, for 
this purpose, being treated as one. It is another step 
towards functional regionalism in the colonies. The 
Bledisloe Commission opposed the amalgamation of the 
two dependencies with Southern Rhodesia, until a common 
native policy had been achieved. But no such inhibitions 
impede a closer union between the two dependencies them- 
selves. 
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The scene changes 


LITTLE more than a hundred years ago Britain 
was an agricultural island. Its resources were 
undeveloped, its roads often incredibly bad; 
power-operated machinery was almost unknown 
. .. but the invention of the steam engine was 
destined to change the scene and by the middle 
of the nineteenth century the tide of industrial 
-development was in full flood. In almost the span 
ofa lifetime, Britain became the centre of the world’s 
trade and in this vast change the Westminster Bank 
(founded in 1836) played its part, providing—as 
it does today—a complete banking service for 
industry and the individual. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Zionism in America 


M°st Jews in the United States are not Zionists—- 
that is to say, they are not actively interested in 
making Palestine a Jewish Commonwealth. They think of 
themselves as Americans, not Jews, and their chief political 
interests lie in the United States, not in the Middle East. 
A substantial, hardworking and vocal minority are, how- 
ever, actively Zionist, and in the last twenty years they 
have built up a number of active and effective Zionist 
‘organisations in America. The American Jewish Congress, 
ander the leadership of Rabbi Stephen Wise, is the most 
influential, and it tends to dominate the World Jewish 
Congress whose head offices are in New York. Another 
influential body is the Zionist Organisation of America. 
Two organisations are concerned with the economic aspects 
of Zionism, the Jewish National Fund of America which 
raises money to buy land in Palestine, and the Palestine 
Economic Corporation, which is a channel for the invest- 
ment of American capital in Palestine. The Hadassah is the 
women’s Zionist organisation, Then there are a number of 
extremist bodies, among them the New Zionist Organisation. 
The result of this degree of organisation has been the creation 
of a quite powerful lobby. Non-Zionist opinion is not a 
political factor, because it is not vocal. Zionist opinion has 
political influence because it can influence voting. It follows 
that, when Congress considers the problem of Palestine, it 
does so from the Zionist standpoint. This tendency is re- 
inforced by the fact that the sympathies of most American 
Jews, whether Zionists or not, naturally lie with their 
fellow Jews in Palestine. And there is no Arab minority 
living and voting in the United States. The “ traditional” 
policy of Congress has thus been to endorse the demand 
for a National Home in Palestine. 

Although non-Zionist Jews are not so highly organised, 
two bodies of some influence do not share the full Zionist 
faith. The American Jewish Committee is important be- 
cause most of its members are wealthy and in positions of 
influence, the Jewish Labour Committee because of its 
great following among organised workers. These two bodies 
are split on the issue of Zionism, since, like most in- 
articulate American Jews, they are unhappy about the 
racialism inherent in the Zionist approach. They deny that 
there is a Jewish “nation,” and wish the Jews to be 
absorbed into the various communities in which they live. 
They argue that the insistence on Zionism tends to make 
non-Jews think of Jews as a separate racial community, and 
that once a Jewish Commonwealth has been created, non- 
Jews will reject the idea of assimilation and try to compel 
all Jews to go and settle in the Commonwealth, The 
Jewish Labour Committee have an additional reason for 
anti-Zionism in that they concentrate on divisions of class, 
not race, and underline the common interests of all workers, 
Jewish and non-Jewish alike. 


Anti-Semitism Grows 


In recent years, the question of Zionism in the United 
States has been affected by two new factors—the growth of 
anti-Semitic feeling in the United States, and the 
launching of the Nazi policy of unlimited terror against the 
Jews in Europe. In 1942 it was estimated that over one 
hundred different organisations disseminated violent anti- 
Semitic propaganda, and although some of these consisted 
of only “a fanatic and a letterhead,” there was a continuous 
percolation of poison through the mind of the public. Anti- 
Semitism was one of the less advertised but more pernicious 
planks of the fanatical isolationists. In his Des Moines 
speech in the autumn of 1941, Colonel Lindbergh accused 
the Jews of plotting to bring America into the war. The 
seeds of anti-semitism sown in countless little sheets of 
“smear material” began to spring up into acts of violence. 
In the autumn of 1942, hooliganism broke out in the Bronx 
and Brooklyn, synagogues were desecrated in Cleveland in 
1943, organised groups broke up Jewish shops in Boston 


in the same year. This was the background of opinion in © 


America when in 1941 anid 1942 the horrible facts about 
the Nazi pogroms in Europe began to reach the outside 
world. The cry for asylum had to be raised, but here was 
the dilemma. Could more Jews be brought to the United 
States without strengthening the forces of anti-Semitism? 
Responsible Jewish opinion thought not. As the Detroi: 
Jewish Chronicle put it in August, 1941: 

In principle we dare not abandon the request that as many 
Jews as possible be permitted to settle here. . . . Practically, 
however, we should recognise the advisability of creating new 
avenues of escape for the millions of persecuted Jews, and on 
this score Palestine looms big on the horizon. 

Thus, in the first months of America’s entry into the 
war, the issue of Zionism became inextricably entangled 
in the problem of finding a refuge for the Jews of Europe. 
It was no longer a racial issue: Are the Jews a nation and 
should Palestine be their nation-state? It was a humani- 
tarian issue: How can the Jews of Europe be saved? To 
which American Jewry added the unspoken rider, “ with- 
out increasing anti-Semitism in the United States.” On the 
issue of helping the Jews, all shades of Jewish opinion 
were united, and the appeal of Zionism as a solution of the 
Jews’ plight in Europe spread far beyond the limited circle 
of convinced Zionists. In the course of 1942 and 1943, 
Jewish and non-Jewish opinion in America has become 
far more conscious of Zionism as an issue, and in the pro- 
gress has been convinced that the British Government, by 
refusing to “open the doors of Palestine,” is the chief 
obstacle to saving Europe’s Jews from liquidation. 


The American Jewish Conference 


Throughout 1942 and 1943, advertisements have appeared 
regularly in the American newspapers calling for the ad- 
mittance of all Jewish refugees to Palestine. The following 
extract from an advertisement issued by the American 
Committee for a Jewish Army is typical of the extreme 
versions given of Great Britain’s reasons for refusing to 
rescind the White Paper of 1939. 


Palestine is one of the most strategic points .. . of the 
British Empire, and the Colonial Office considers it easier to 
control a semi-desolate, scarcely-populated, half-civilised 
Palestine rather than an industrious progressive Jewish State 
of several million souls . . . America is not asked to open her 
doors to the uprooted Jewish millions. She is asked to right 
a great wrong. 


In preparation for 1944, the “year of decision,” the 
various Zionist organisations strengthened and concentrated 
their leaderhip. Dr Israel Goldstein, president of the Jewish 
National Fund, and Dr Abba Hillel Silver became co- 
presidents of the powerful Zionist Organisation of America, 
and Dr Stephen Wise, the most influential Zionist in 
America, took over the chairmanship of the Emergency 
Committee for Zionist Affairs—which had been set up in 
1939 to co-ordinate all Zionist activities. Plans were drawn 
up for holding an American Jewish Conference. The aim 
of its Organisers was to secure the representation of al! 
American Jews and to achieve an agreed statement of policy 
on the assistance to be given to the Jews of Europe. 
Actually, the organisation was in the hands of the Zionists, 
and even before the conference the American Jewish: Com- 
mittee made reservations—for example, that no organisa- 
tion was to be bound by the Conference resolutions, if it 
decided otherwise. The Conference was held between 
August 29 and September 2, 1943. Five hundred elected 
delegates attended, and all the Jewish organisations of 
America were represented save one or two extremely con- 
servative orthodox societies and the Communists, who were 
excluded. 

The Conference concentrated on the Zionist issue. In 
various resolutions it demanded the rescinding of the White 

Paper and the transfer of the control of immigration into 
Palestine to the Jewish Agency. With only four dissentient 
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votes, it called for the “ re-creation of the Jewish Common- 
wealth.” An interim committee was set up to carry on the 
work and prepare for another Conference. Yet the results 
were not altogether satisfactory. Neither the American 
Jewish Committee nor the Jewish Labour Committee 
would vote on the Jewish Commonwealth resolution, and 
the American Jewish Committee formally withdrew from 
the Conference on the grounds that 
the salvation of the Jews in Europe cannot be achieved 
through Palestine alone and certainly not through over- 
emphasising Palestine’s political constitution. 
Jewish Labour leaders complained that the conference had 
“ despaired of European Jewry.” Meanwhile a violently anti- 
Zionist body, the American Council for Judaism, had been 
revived and, while the American Jewish Conference was 
actually in session, the New York Times, whose owner, Mr. 
A. H. Sulzberger, is a leading Jewish anti-Zionist, pub- 
lished an attack on the Zionists for their “ racialism.” 
There are thus signs that the increased activities of the 
Zionist organisations are stirring the non-Zionists to 
become vocal in their turn. : 
Nevertheless, only Zionist opinion is _ sufficiently 
organised to be politically effective, The Zionist campaign 
of the last year has naturally been directed mainly to non- 
Jews and particularly to Congress. Mr Willkie and 
Governor Dewey have sent messages of sympathy to various 
Zionist meetings. In December, 1943, 62 senators and 181 
representatives signed a declaration pledging their support 
for “the traditional policy of the United States in favour 
of the restoration of the Jewish National Home in Palestine.” 
Later in the month a non-Jewish Committee, the 
American Palestine Committee, was set up to work 
in co-operation with the Zionists to secure the aboli- 
tion of the White Paper. It included such influential people 
as Senator Vandenberg and Senator Pepper, Mr Philip 
Murray (Presideat of the CIO) and Mr Eric Johnston 
(President of the Chamber of Commerce of the US). At the 
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same time, plans were made for introducing resolutions into 
Congress calling for the creation of a Jewish Commonwealth 
in Palestine. This was done early in February, 1944. On 
March oth President Roosevelt received Dr Silver and Dr 
Stephen Wise and authorised them to say that the United 
States Government had never given its approval to the 
White Paper of 1939. 

Yet on the non-Jewish front, as on the Jewish front, 
opinion is divided. The State Department takes a very 
cautious line on Zionism, and Mr Cordell Hull’s statements 
on the Jewish problem have been couched on very general 
lines—justice for Jews everywhere, fuller, freer life for all. 
In May, 1943, Dr Silver complained that 

within the last few months . . . there has set in a very 

definite and noticeable withdrawal on the part of our official 

family in Washington from anything that might remotely 
suggest an . . . . endorsement of the Jewish homeland. 

The growth of American military, political and economic 
interests in the Middle East through such projects as the 
proposed pipe line has had marked influence in official 
circles. Giving his evidence to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of Congress, Mr S. K. Twitchell, who recently con- 
ducted an agricultural survey in Saudi Arabia, asked whether 
the United States would be ready to fight the Arabs to set 
up a Jewish Commonwealth. And General Marshall had 
the Congress debate postponed indefinitely for reasons of 
military security. 

It is difficult to sum up the state of American opinion on 
Zionism. The persecution of the Jews in Europe has gained 
it great support in non-Jewish circles, and election year has 
given organised Zionist opinion exceptional opportunities 
for lobbying. But it is hard to believe that in a non-election 
year Zionism will loom so large. Most American Jews are 
assimilationist. Most Americans are not very interested in 
the Middle East. If the British Government worked out and 
carried out a compromise solution, there is little doubt 
that they would receive moral support from America. 


Front in the Orient 


(From a Correspondent in Oregon) 


Portland, March 1, 1944 


HE Pacific Northwest is gathering its strength for its 
second great lunge of the war. 

Early in the conflict the British helped initiate the war- 
time industrial mobilisation of the region by opening nego- 
tiations for the development of large-scale shipbuilding 
operations here. The programme was taken over from the 
British at an early stage by the United States Maritime 
Commission. The Pacific Northwest’s exuberant breaking 
of all previous shipbuilding records (climaxed by the 
launching and completion of twenty-four ships in one 
month at the eleven-way Kaiser Oregon Shipbuilding yard) 
is well known. Figures are not released on the output of 
individual airplane plants, but the size of the friendly 
daylight bomber fleets over England gives an indication of 
the production skill of the Pacific Northwest, where the 
home Boeing plant is located. 

The Pacific Northwest’s first great surge of war produc- 
tion extended from early 1942 to mid-1943. It consisted 
of a record output of lumber and aluminium, in the raw- 
material field, and of ships and bombers, in the fabricated- 
products field. After struggling up an escarpment, the region 
reached a plateau of production in mid-1943; since then 
it has been able to meintain its pace with somewhat less 
strain, 

This first stage of war production was aimed primarily 
against Germany. The second is in production directed 
against Japan. , 

The Maritime Commission is switching its emphasis 
locally to the construction of armed transports, as well as to 
Victory freighters (considerably faster than the Liberty 
ships they replace); and both the transports and the fast 
freighters. are expected to receive greatest usefulness in 
in the Pacific. One large Maritime Commission shipyard is 
being continued on its oil-tanker programme, and this type 
i ship, too, is needed most urgently in the action against 
apan. 

All the local “ Navy yards ” (private shipyards operating 
on Navy contracts) have been put to work building various 
types ‘of landing craft. The highest manpower priorities 





have been given these operations, and the Navy yards are 
drawing workmen from the Maritime Commission enter- 
prises. Midsummer is the “deadline” for the completion 
of present major contracts for landing vessels, and every 
pressure is being exerted to meet the Navy’s requests, 
because of the general understanding that the craft will be 
used soon in what is widely labelled “The Big Push” 
against Japan. 

In addition, repair facilities are being enlarged substan- 
tially to care for wounded ships that are expected to limp 
back from future offensives. These new facilities include 
several large drydocks. Currently the repair establishments 
are engaged to capacity in rebuilding out-of-date Russian 
ships, supplying routine “ voyage repairs” to more modern 
Russian ships, and inserting steel stiffening members in all 
Liberty Ships engaged in Russian lend-lease trade. 

The Pacific Northwest is making provision, too, for the 
special demands of aerial warfare in the Far Pacific. There, 
the need is for heavy bombers with a far greater range 
even than that of the craft now freighting bomb loads deep 
into the Reich. The region believes it has the answer to 
the problem, in the Boeing Superfortress, details of which 
are carefully guarded from the public. 
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While Boeing’s main plant at Seattle meets ever-increas- 
ing schedules for B-17 Flying Fortresses, the company’s 
huge new plant in the town of Renton, Washington, origin- 
ally scheduled to build twin-engined “Sea Ranger” navy 
patrol planes, has been tooled up for quantity production of 
B-29 Superfortresses, and deliveries have started. In addi- 
tion, Boeing’s large Kansas factory is progressing satisfac- 
torily on its production schedule, and even in these pre- 
liminary stages Boeing is delivering considerably more 
Superfortresses per month than it delivered B-17 Fortresses 
in the entire year 1939. 

Specific performance data on the B-29 may not be 
printed, but the censorship authorities recently permitted 
the Portland Oregonian to say: “On the basis of present 
information, it is probable that the B-29 will be able to 
blast Tokyo from the outermost Aleutians. It is certain that 
they will be able to leave bases in Free China and dump 
their full quota of a half-carload each on to the industrial 
heart of the Japanese war machine in the Tokyo-Osaka 
area.” The Northwest’s estimate of the new aircraft and 
of its future assignments is indicated by the popular nick- 
name given it, “ Tokyo Bomber.” 

The region’s preparations for “The Big Push” include 
a major enlargement of freight-handling capacity. Many 
miles of rail holding-tracks and many acres of warehouse 
space have been provided. When the westbound flow of 
material reaches proportions greater than the seaports can 


Te annual debate on army policy contained a special 
feature this year in the controversy over the retirement 
of Ltu-Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton from the command 
of the First Canadian Army. The controversy was of short 
duration, which obscured to some extent the fact that the 
Canadian Army has become a symbol of national stature 
and, as such, an object of zealous praise and criticism, It 
is difficult to understand much of the argument that has 
raged around the Canadian Army without relating it to 
deeper currents of feeling than the customary criticisms 
of politics. “I never realised,” said Mr Ralston, when 
his estimates for the department of national defence were 
before the House, “how the policy of having a Canadian 
Army had taken on in Canada, until the events of the last 
six months had occurred.” 

The events to which the Minister referred were the 
retirement of General McNaughton, who, as creator and 
commander of the army, had become a national figure, 
and the transfer of a corps of Canadian troeps to the 
Italian front. This transfer caused the mistaken belief to 
spread that the First Canadian Army was being broken 
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handle immediately, the flow is diverted into these freight 
reservoirs. This system is proving highly successful in 
keeping Puget Sound and Columbia River seaports in a 
“ fluid” condition. 

During the past year more lend-lease commerce to Russia 
has been shipped through Portland than through any other 
North American port. During the past several weeks the 
Russian traffic has dwindied, but it is understood that it 
will resume in full force in early spring. A sidelight on the 
international situation is the respect with which the Japanese 
Navy is treating the Red-flagged ships (many of them fresh 
from United States shipyards), sailing through the Japanese 
islands straight to the port of Vladivostok. The Japanese 
Navy, which last year did not hesitate to stop and search 
the Russian ships and sometimes detain them for con- 
siderable periods, now passes the ships after a routine 
exchange of flag signals. 

While Portland has been the prime port for Russian 
trade, Seattle has concentrated on supplying Alaska. Until 
the Japanese were cleared out of the Aleutians, a torrent 
of supplies poured through Seattle northward. But now 
that the Japanese pressure has been removed on the north- 
ern garrisons, this traffic has greatly lessened. 

Changing the direction of a war is a ponderous operation, 
but that porticn of the US war effort which hinges on the 
Pacific Northwest is definitely undergoing the transition 
in anticipation of “The Big Push” in the Pacific. 


up. On the contrary, it will remain part of the Allied order 
ot battle in Western Europe, though it will comprise other 
.divisions besides Canadian to replace the corps now serving 
in the Eighth Army in the Mediterranean. 

By common consent, the Canadian Parliament has 
agreed to dig no deeper than the official explanation that 
General McNaughton’s retirement became necessary for 
reasons of health, though Mr Ralston showed himself will- 
ing to deal fully with other elements in the situation. Mr 
Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, twice intervened in 
the discussion to warn members that disclosure of details 
relating .to military and other factors would not be in the 
public interest. The crucial document produced was a 
letter dated December 7th from General McNaughton to 
Major-General J. P. Montague, senior officer of Canadian 
military headquarters in London: 

The experience of the past few days has shown me con- 
clusively that I have not the strength left to look after the 
army properly, and to do, with the required effect, the many 
things that need to be done from day to day [he wrote]. I 
think the general interest requires that someone else should 


now take charge, and that I must and will accept the situation 
with the best grace I can muster. 


Army Reorganisation 


Only since an announcement by Mr King on January 26, 
1942, has the Canadian army been a true army formation. 
Up to that time the various divisions and brigades in Britain 
and Canada were spoken of collectively as “the army.” 
Later the popular designation of the army formation created 
in 1942 was “ the big army.” The official announcement had 
said: “During 1942 it is proposed to create overseas 4 
Canadian army of two army corps: one army corps to com- 
prise three infantry divisions and two army tank brigades ; 
the other to consist of two armoured divisions.” While the 
basis of organisation has remained five divisions, this original 
grouping has since been altered. 

Recalling past criticism of the army programme, Mr 
Ralston said he had not heard much applause for it any- 
where. There was a good deal of newspaper criticism, 
and some thought the army beyond Canada’s means. Early 
in 1943, for instance, the Globe and Mail sajd: “ We have 
continuously expressed a preference for Canada maintain- 
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weakly reinforced army, and confidently await the march 
of events to demonstrate the soundness of this view.” The 
Winnipeg Free Press was consistently critical of the army 
aor 

In practice, the manpower required for the army has been 
raised easily, although the general war effort of Canada 
has experienced acute manpower problems. The weight of 
argument will show that no essential production has suffered 
while the army has been created and maintained. The army 
intake was 185,000 men in 1942; 100,000 in 1943 ; and-the 
1944 estimated requirement is 60,000. These figures include 
men enrolled for home defence. In the general service 
category, enlistments in 1943 were 74,000, and the number 
despatched as reinforcements to the overseas army was 
almost the same. The fullest assurance that ample reinforce- 
ments have been raised and trained was given by Mr 
Ralston. 

A criticism that the big army plan was too rigid, and 
would bring Canada’s troops into battle without a stiffening 
of veterans with previous experience, has been met by 
the transfer of a corps to the Eighth Army. Had the second 
front come in 1943, as many Canadians expected, the 
Canadian army would have had its baptism of fire with 
relatively few battle-trained ingredients. In the interval 
this situation has been cured. 

The decision by which the First Canadian Army remains 
in the Allied line-up, although at the time of writing no 
permanent appointment in succession to General 
McNaughton has been made, corresponds with the hopes 
of the Canadian people. With a self-contained corps as part 
of the Eighth Army, another corps in Britain, and a full 
army formation established, the ‘army has expanded far 
beyond the limits of the last war when Canada maintained 
a single corps in France, The lean days when the Canadians 
stood idle and on the defensive in Britain are over. The army 
of Canada is a people’s army that bears the affection of a 
nation. It is true, as Mr Ralston noted in Parliament, that 
the old cynicism has now faded which described the First 
Canadian Army as “a structure of gingerbread, with a 
little bit of frosting.” 


Destitute Greece 


Last November the Minister of Supplies in the German- 
Greek puppet Government declared trade in foodstuffs free 
from any restrictions and regulations. This declaration car- 
ried with it the assurance that no attempts would be made 
to fix maximum prices. Last December the same Minister 
introduced a system of permits for trade in all other com- 
modities. At the same time the central bank reported 
that the total of notes in circulation had reached the fan- 
tastic figure of Dr. 1,276,000 million. Students of the classi- 
cal inflations on the continent after the last war will 
recognise the familiar portents in the following figures. 


NoTES IN CIRCULATION 
(In Million Drachma) 


OE BOY 6.6 orale nn.seleiewesioee ss 9,454 
es BUN as csrirs) oce vate Rien ere x 15,369 
a | RRR en eee 48,798 
“ I ars. oi aie clave iorag; 0 ore knlors 306,000 
a HG4S. (Sept) ......c00cisecces 1,276,000 


In four years the total of notes has risen a hundred and 
thirty-five fold. Before the German occupation the rise was 
in line with similar increases in belligerent and even 
neutral countries. Now, however, this one hundred and 
thirty-five fold increase compares with a three to five- 
fold increase, on the average, in most of the belligerent 
and occupied countries. Why has the German economic 
commissar, in collaboration with the puppet Government, 
failed so conspicuously in Greece to stabilise the currency 
at a level convenient for the exploitation of Greek economic 
Tesources. As in other occupied countries, the Germans 
Were at first only interested in stocks of commodities, fac- 
tories and mines ; and it was thought that, with a stop on 
Prices and wages and general financial control as practised 
in Germany and other countries, stabilisation could be 
effected at a level not detrimental to German interests. 
The fact that this has proved utterly impossible in Greece 
has political as well as economic reasons. The administra- 
ton set up under German-Italian occupation was quite 
inadequate for the task of introducing a comprehensive 
Tationing system. Greece at the time of the occupation was 
an authoritarian state ; but the Administration broke down 
after the military defeat. A simple grafting of the German 
Control system on to the existing Administration was not 
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possible. German and Italian views were at variance, and 
the economic situation was allowed to drift. 


The Black Market 


Economically, a comprehensive rationing system could 
not have been made effective in the Greek countryside. It 
would, however, have been possible to make earlier attempts 
to ration the supply of commodities in big towns. But this 
was delayed because of the inadequacy of supplies. Thus 
the price stops and other control measures which were 
promptly decreed resulted in widespread black market. 
activities. There, prices rose unrestricted. The heavy costs 
of occupation and the unbalanced state budget were 
financed by resorting to credits from the- central bank, 
which supplied them by printing banknotes. 

Last summer. the official maximum price for one kilo- 


_gtramme of black bread was Dr. 275, compared with Dr. 7 


before the war. Bread supplied by the Red Cross, however, - 
was sold at Dr. 4,000 per kilogramme. One kilogramme 
olive oil sold at Dr. 12,000, compared with Dr. 35 in 1939. 
Maximum prices were entirely fictitious. Wages and salaries 
had been increased in the spring of last year by 50 per cent 
on the average, and a skilled worker in the Athens area 
could earn from Dr. 1,800 to Dr. 2,880 a day. Wages were 
thus insufficient to buy even bread; industrial workers 
had to be fed at their factories. The organisation of retail 
traders in Athens made a co-operative effort to reduce 
prices ; and in the autumn the Government simply decreed 
that all prices had to be reduced to the level of early 
September. Attempts to skim off surplus money were 
repeatedly made. Banks were forced to offer 50 per cent of 
all security holdings as a loan to the Treasury ; 20 per cent 
had already been given up at the end of 1942. But there 
were not supplies enough of food and commodities to save 
Greece from tragic dearth.whatever the prite level. . 

The supply situation may be judged by reports which 
suggest that the number of livestock has been reduced by 
70 per cent, and that agricultural production is not more 
than 60 per cent of pre-war production. Germany is 
obviously trying to exploit magnesite, manganese and 
chromium resources to the utmost. The tobacco industry, 
food factories and railway and shipping repair shops have 
to be maintained if the occupation is to remain effective. 
Some stability in the supply of foodstuffs and materials 
is therefore necessary. 


Trade with Germany 


The German device for maintaining these services which 
cannot go on without foreign trade between Germany and 
Greece is the “German-Greek Commodity Equalisation 
Company.” This company, shortly named “ Degriges” in 
Germany, was founded in December, 1942, and is domi- 
ciled in Berlin. Branches have recently been opened in 
Athens, Salonika, Volos and Patras. The company’s task 


_ is to equalise the prices of German imports and Greek 


exports. The official rate of exchange between Germany 
and Greece is Rm. 1.67 for Dr. 100; this rate was fixed 
in June, 1941. In other words, Greek importers paid nomi- 
nally ridiculously low, prices for German imports, whereas 
Greek exporters received fantastically high prices for their 
exports. Almost no transactions were made under these 
conditions. During the first period of the occupation 
goods were simply requisitioned against the costs of occu- 
pation, but the problem of equalisation arose when Ger- 
many was forced to supply manufactured articles for main- 
taining the economic basis of the occupation. There is no 
way in Germany’s totalitarian economy of altering ex- 
change rates in accordance with price changes in occupied 
or satellite countries. 

The “ Degriges” attempts, therefore, the equalisation of 
two different price levels. The prices for imported com- 
modities are fixed for the Greek importer at the inflation 
level. The difference between the price based on the official 
rate of exchange and the price for the Greek imports is 
paid into an equalisation fund, out of which the Greek 
exporter is paid the difference between the interna] price 
and the price that a German importer can pay. During 
1943, the first year of its activities, the “ Degriges ” regulated 
German exports to Greece amounting to 34,216 tons of 
a value of Rm. 87.4 million. No irfformation has been given 
about the corresponding Greek exports to Germany. In 
pre-war values these German exports may be estimated at 
no more than-15 per cent of total Greek pre-war imports. 

Food supplies imported by the Red Cross are relatively 
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small, which means that the country lives in destitution. 
Organised economic activity is confined to centres impor- 
tant for German military purposes ; and the main German 
concern is to prevent economic disorganisation from 
spreading to other occupied countries and finally to 
Germany. 


Feeding Switzerland 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE depopulation of the countryside, which has been going 
on for over forty years, greatly complicates the wartime 
economic problem of Switzerland, which is compelled to 
live on her own soil. A  programme—known as the 
“Wahlen-Plan,” after its promoter—was at once started 
at the outbreak of war with the object of making the country 
almost self-supporting in food supplies. The progressive 
_ closing of all frontiers, and the consequent difficulties of 
the import trade, made it imperative to extend the plan in 
order to prevent the population from being underfed. The 
results have now shown that, on the whole, the plan has 
been carried out successfully. 

Before the war, the area under cultivation amounted to 
460,000 acres ; by the end of 1941, it had been increased to 
770,000 acres, and to 900,000 acres the following year. The 
Government has now authorised—and can even make com- 
pulsory—the clearing of a number of forests, which, in 
1944, will add another 20,000 acres to the cultivated area, 
and, with other additions, will make the round million acres. 


Germany 
Total Control 


Te development of Germany’s totalitarian economy has 
been a long and varied process. Throughout, from the 
limited control over imports of raw materials exactly ten 
years ago to the present state of air-war economy, economic 
discussion has been made a matter of ideology or, to use 
the Nazi term, of Weltanschauung. The impact of the air- 
war economy on the circulation of money, on the position 
of the entrepreneur, the private investor and the small 
business men, and on wage-earners ‘and housewives, 
together with ‘the astonishing accumulation of all sorts of 
principles of regimentation, has led to another discussion” 
which tries to work out the basic theory of pure totalitarian 
economics. 

German economic papers at present abound with the 
technical terms which played a major part in the dis- 
courses of the classical economists of the nineteenth century. 
The value of money, the meaning of productivity, the réle 
of banks and of the bourse are being written about with 
apparent frankness and apparently without restraint. But 
this freedom of discussion is illusory. The technical terms 
have assumed new meanings, and the discussion is not 
being carried on between independent thinkers, but between 
the servants of the economic administration and its auxiliary 
compulsory organisation. * 
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In spite of the dearth of fertilisers, new methods of culti- 
vation and the development of mechanisation have sub- 
stantially increased the output per acre. As a result, Swiss 
agriculture in 1943 was capable of meeting 80 per cent of 
the country’s needs, against about 45 per cent before 
the war. 

While home production of vegetables and fruit is almost 
sufficient, that of wheat cannot meet the needs of the 
population, which has to rely on uncertain and insufficient 
imports for part of its supplies. Since the start of the 
war, home-grown wheat has represented a yearly quantity of 
about 12,000 wagons (16,300 in the record year 1938), while 
pre-war imports reached about double that figure. Though 
Swiss ships are being used for carrying wheat, imports are 
every month more difficult and expensive. That, and the 
fact that the Government is wisely maintaining and even 
increasing its grain reserves, explains why bread is now to 
contain a certain amount of potato flour, which will make it 


’ possible to avoid a reduction in the monthly ration. 


Prices for agricultural products are still mounting. The 
yearly yield of Swiss agriculture, which ranged between 
1,200 and 1,500 million francs before the war, has risen 
since 1938 as follows: — 

1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

1,289 1,508 1,707 1,784 1,800 
Thanks to the efforts of the Government, peasants and 
voluntary workers, Switzerland can still manage to provide 
reasonably adequate supplies of food for her population and 
for the further 100,000 refugees from all countries now 
living inside her frontiers. 


at War 


The plainest staternent of the complete control and 
regimentation that derives from the exclusive power of the 
Nazi State is perhaps the new interpretation of the value 
of money recently given in a broadcast speech by Dr Funk, 
the Minister for Economic Affairs. 


The value of our money is not determined by the policy of 
an autonomous central bank but by the autonomous will of 
the people expressed by the authority of the State and the 
social duty of the People’s community. 


Not long ago the same Minister was convinced that Ger- 
many’s currency was a “ labour-value” currency, with 
“labour” having mysteriously replaced gold as cover. 
Now political necessity has compelled Dr Funk to state 
clearly that a totalitarian currency has no “ impersonal” 
value at all, and that its internal value depends entirely 
on the decisions of the economic administration. What is 
true of currency is true also, in the Nazi State, of all other 
economic activities. There is no economic freedom or 
independence whatsoever no-w that the stage of total control 
has been reached. 

Abrupt changes in Germany’s war economy have been 
frequent. Stage by stage these changes have affected the 
whole of the economic structure, from the top down to 
the smallest factory and shop. Hundreds of thousands of 
small business men have been conscripted either for military 
service or for compulsory work. Innumerable concerns, in- 
cluding large firms, have been concentrated. Production 
secrets and patents have been made available to competing 
firms. But official policy always combined this intensifica- 
tion of control; and regimentation with some apparent com- 
pensations to the independence of the entrepreneur and 
private companies. 

These compensations are more formal than real. Super- 
ficially there are, perhaps, at present, proportionately morc 
private firms in Germany than in Britain or in the United 
States. But none of these private firms can exist outside 
a compulsory organisation which is itself closely linked to 
the central and regional economic agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Formally independent, they are actually dependent 
entirely on central and regional control. 

The position is no doubt confusing. Employers, indus- 
trialists, directors, and managers are asked to use their 
initiative, while at the same time they have to comply with 
complex regulations which cover every one of their activities. 
They are, in fact, simply agents of the Government adminis- 
trators. One pointer, perhaps, to the fact that their inde- 
pendence has become formal, is the constant interchange of 
jobs between civil servants, on the one hand, who go (to 
work in private concerns and directors, managers and 
private business men, on the other, who are moved (0 
positions in public administration. 
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It has frequently been remarked in German economic 
papers that firms note with dismay, after completing the 
year’s balance sheet and profit and loss acgount, that 
profits came out too high. On the basis of the costing and 
bookkeeping regulations set out in detail by the authorities 
for the different sections .of industry, the profit should 
have been such-and-such ; disconcertingly, it was more. In 
these cases, an explanation has to be given to the taxation 
authorities and still more elaborate costing methods are the 
sequel. In effect, the entrepreneur is entitled to a set reward 
or fee, set by the Government’s ¢xpert regulations ; the term 
“ entrepreneur wages ” is actually used by those responsible 
for costing in the engineering industries. The conception of 
the entrepreneur as a paid servant of the state is thus 
recognised. 

But the pretence is continued that German business men 
are still being remunerated for initiative, efficiency, risk- 
taking and the rest. Actually the only individual initiative 
left is reserved for a relatively small number of engineers 
and scientists who display their ingenuity in increasing the 
range of substitute materials and processes. 

In these conditions of central control and complete 
regimentation, the problem of responsibility inside the 
factories takes on, perhaps, a crucial importance. Under the 
leadership principle, employess became “ factory leaders.” 
This was all right in small firms ; but in the large concerns 
the question arose of who the “factory leader” was— 
director or production manager and so on. The situation 
is extremely muddled. The latest ‘ruling is that in a private 
firm the owner, and in a joint stock company the board of 
directors, is the “ business leader,” responsible for every- 
thing ordered by the Government or by the compulsory 
economic organisations. 

The introduction of technocratic control by Minister 
Speer put most of the factories under the direct control of 
outside engineers, who usually appear as organisers of new 
production methods. Their activities are frequently criticised 
openly in the papers, but.criticism is not directed so much 
against the control itself as against individual controllers 
who have failed. These several thousands of engineers have 
levelled production methods and equipment all over the 
coumtry. Factory installations and machinery have been 
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made as uniform as possible. Considerable progress has 
been reported in making workshops, machine tools and 
processes interchangeable, especially since large-scale bomb- 
ing became frequent. Here the independence of the indi- 
vidual firm or employer is undermined for purely technical 
reasons. What is left to the firm or employer is the task of 
obtaining the necessary factory sites, machines, materials or 
labour, and this is largely a matter of putting in an indent, 
according to requirements laid down by the controlling 
engineers, and getting it sanctioned by some official. 

Largely, these developments are the logical upshot of a 
totalitarian economy at war. All the changes have been 
introduced as simplifications designed to minimise friction 
and increase output and efficiency. In discussion it is doubted 
whether all the controls should be retained after the war. 
A distinction is drawn between the “steered economy ” 
that existed in Nazi Germany before the war and the 
present fully controlled war economy. 

One interesting instance of the contradiction between the 
formal independence of private industry and its actual 
dependence on the state is the fact that shareholders’ 
meetings have been suspended. Consequently there are to 
be no elections to boards of directors.° The publication of 
prospectuses, which was compulsory, has been abolished. 
Interest payments on fixed interest securities are to be 
made only once a year. The issue of Treasury bonds and 
loans has been restricted to large parcels subscribed by 
banks, insurance companies and co-operatives. With the 
introduction of stop-quotations for shares, the bourses have 
practically come to a standstill. 

In other words, the capital market has been virtually 
closed. The financing of the war has become a matter of 
administration. Money, prices and wages are maintained 
as convenient symbols. The stability of money, prices and 
wages simply reflects the policy of the economic administra- 
tion which controls and regulates all activities. Inflation 
in the classical sense of the word cannot arise. But, if the 
present administration is broken, financial stability will 
break with it; and, if a return to a free market economy 
is attempted, money will have to be reinstated as a measure 
of values, and the present fictitious prices and values will 
have to be replaced by values and prices arrived at on the 
basis of actual economic facts. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Steel ~ 


Te generalise on either the short-term or the long-term 
prospect for steel shares is a hazardous process. For 
one thing, the “Iron, Coal and Steel” category in the 
Stock Exchange List is a grand portmanteau into which 
anything from ore-mining to the making of specialised 
machinery may be thrown haphazard. The industry, in any 
case, lends itself to vertical organisation. Most steel com- 
panies of substantial size, whose’ names are familiar to 
investors, own coal mines, and a large number have 
interests on the steel-processing side, but the pull which the 
finishing interests exert on the results of the entire under- 
taking is anything but uniform. Some major concerns are 
pre-eminently steel-makers ; others are engineers making 
their own steel. Some, even now, make products which, 
with very little change, can be used to. satisfy post-war 
demand; some are turning out large quantities of 
specialised armament products. Some companies’ profits 
are a function of their ability to maintain a large continuous 
output of steel, while others have built a reputation on 
special steels (including many new alloy steels during this 
war), hand-tailored and finished at, naturally, widely vary- 
ing unit costs. Only a few years ago one would have men- 
tioned another method of differentiation, according to 
whether a company had or had not passed through the 
furnace of capital reconstruction, but today there are practi- 
cally no substantial concerns which have not put that ordeal 
safely behind them. But, in certain instances, it is not 
irrelevant to make a classification into companies which 
have reorganised their works and installed new plant in 
the last ten or eleven years, those that have not, and those 
that had half completed the transition when the war 
came. 

None of these differences can be lightly passed over ; 
for each, in its own way, has a direct bearing on the 
problems which individual steel-making concerns will face 
after the war. And, if one thing is certain above another, 
it is that post-war conditions dominate the minds of 
investors in steel shares today. The market has had ample 
opportunity to sort out its ideas, and its verdict is expressed 
in the fact that the average yield demanded from a steel 
share is about 1} points more than on industrial shares 
in general and about 2 points higher than on favourite 
“ recovery ” shares. In other words, the market is classify- 
ing the equities of the leading companies in an industry 
which, in the years immediately before 1939, was making 
reasonably satisfactory profits, among the “war trades,” 
whose outlook after the war is, perhaps, only one degree 
more promising than that of, say, the aircraft companies 
or the railways. 

The reason for the investor’s attitude needs closer 
examination. Obviously, British steel-makers will have 
complex transitional problems to face, but analogies with 
the last war may be misleading. Between 1914 and 1918 
there were large plant extensions in the industry proper, 
whose ingot capacity increased by about 50 per cent. The 
extensions were owned by individual companies and 


financed by bank loans, which were subsequently funded 
when interest rates were at their highest in the post-war 
inflationary period. Since 1939, however, new additions 
have been chiefly at the finishing end, or on the engineering 
side, and many of them are Government-owned and 
operated by the companies for a management: fee. A great 
vertical combine like Vickers has, of course, been compelled 
to switch the main emphasis of its production over to 
armaments and will, undoubtedly, have formidable adjust- 
ments in the reverse direction to make after the war, 
though it will have the ‘invaluable experience gained 
between 1920 and 1930 to guide it. But Vickers is an 
engineering group, using the products of its efficient steel 
enterprises as raw material, and the impact of war condi- 
tions on steel-making companies proper has been rather 
different. 

In their case the war actually interrupted a process of 
plant extension and modernisation on a fairly large scale, 
which had started about 1933 and inchuded many of the 
largest concerns like Stewarts and Lloyds, Dorman Long 
and Guest, Keen, Baldwins in its scope. During the war, 
plant has frequently had to be flogged to meet output 
demands, without full normal maintenance and _ replace- 
ments, and to treat raw material of inferior or changed 
quality. When the war is over there will be arrears of 
depreciation to overtake, but the main object, will be to 
resume and carry through the wider programme of 
modernisation for increased competitive efficiency which 
the war abruptly checked. The industry, in short, will 
need substantial fresh capital over a period of some years. 
Its ability to obtain this capital may depend, ultimately, 
less on the changes in its own structure brought about by 
the war than on its environment and working conditions. 

Financially, the industry will not start without certain 
positive advantages, as may be seen from the figures appear- 
ing in the table at the foot of this page. All the companies 
included in the table are steel-makers whose direct interests 
on the finished side are mainly in products like tubes, bolts, 


“nuts, rails, etc., which have no really elaborate “ engineer- 


ing ” content. (There are exceptions, of course, particularly 
in -wartime, but the rule holds generally.) It will be seen 
that, usually, their capital is surprisingly low-geared. 
Between the two wars the industry, with much trouble and 
difficulty, succeeded in clearing itself of a large part of 
the burden of debenture charges which in the ’twenties 
hung round its neck like a millstone. Today anything from 
two-fifths to three-quarters of the issued capital of nearly 
all the companies in the table is in Ordinary shares. 
Even by 1935, when recovery and reorganisation had gone 
only a moderate way, the earnings position of many 
companies was reasonably satisfactory. Wartime financial 
policy has been conservative. Dividends are “sound ” but 
not spectacular, and are well within the limits of earnings, 
which themselves appear to be computed with a fair margin 
for eventualities. There has been a strong upward trend in 
depreciation allowances, though it has not always been 


STEEL COMPANIES: SOME REPRESENTATIVE FIGURES 


Percentage 
| of Total 
Capital in 
Ordinary* {| 1935 [a8 | 1942 


Company 
(and Accounting Date) 


Baldwins (Dec. 31) 140 
PE SEDME MEG, . cc dcp encanndossoebnoeees 

Dorman Long (Sept. 30): 

Firth-Brown (Dec. 31) 

Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds (Mar. 31) 

South Durham (Sept. 30) ; 

Stewarts and Lloyds (Dec. 31) 1 880 
eS ee ee | (e) 


* Ineluding debentures £ poavh preference and ordinary. and ordinary. 
(a) Not yet published. (d) Preferred ordinary and d ordinary. 
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possible fully to apply the amounts set aside. Generally, 
the industry has profited by lessons learned in the hard 
school of adversity. 

In another way, also, something has been learned. How 
far the realisation that the, steel industry can best play its 
part in a post-war national export revival by striving to 
lower rather than raise selling prices has permeated down- 
ward from the highest councils to individual managements, 
only time will show. In the last two or three years before 
the war, that fundamental doctrine was just beginning to 
be appreciated—but hardly even beginning to be applied. 
After the war steel-makers can help the steel-consuming 
industries, whose part in any export programme will be 
indispensable, by encouraging them, among other things, to 
avoid unnecessarily wide variation in specifications which, 
by interrupting long continuous running, add so consider- 
ably tq cost. The industry will have an impressive range 
of steels to offer, including many special steels and alloys 
giving exceptionally high tensile strength with reduced 
weight. But much new plant will have to be installed before 
certain even of the most advanced concerns have finished 


‘the programmes they started before the war, and still more 


before the standard of the least efficient units has been 
brought nearer to the most efficient. And there may be 
more horizontal mergers to come—the mdustry with a 
production around one-seventh of America’s may never 
reach American figures of output per head, but there are 
still. very substantial economies to be achieved by closer 
organisation. 

The investor’s cautious approach to steel shares may, in 
short, be. based in part on past analogies which no longer 
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completely hold. The real difficulty, however, in evaluating 
the post-war steel investment prospect is that the industry 
had only begun to grapple with its overdue task of catching 
up lost ground when war came, The results it might have 
achieved and the extent to whith all concerned had accepted 
certain of its more essential implications were not by that 
time very clear. And in the interim background conditions 
have changed, in some ways unhelpfully. There will, of 
course, be a strong demand for British steel after the war, 
for many purposes besides’ temporary re-housing, Mr 
Churchill’s reference to which caused a mild flutter of 
buying of steel shares early this week. But the price at 
which steel can be produced and sold will be the all- 
important factor, amd the industry is seriously exercised 
by current developments such as the steeply rising trend of 
the price of coal (its bulkiest and costliest raw material), 
by the prospect of stabilisation of coal wages for, perhaps, 
the next three years at their highest wartime levels, and, 
after the war, by the possibility of increased transport 
charges. Steel wages before the war were not low by 
Continental standards, but their wartime rise has been no 
more than proportionate to the cost of living. 

All in all, the yield premium on steel shares, as compared 
with the general run of industrial investments, may be 
justified in terms, less of the industry’s immediate transi- 
tional problems after the war than of its post-transitional 
outlook. Perhaps the premium is exaggerated—if the out- 
come depended alone on what the best minds in the industry 
wished to do, share prices might stand higher. But the 
industry has had to give a number of hostages to fortune, 
and some allowance for them is reasonable. 


Business Notes 


Mr Churchill on Housing 


The only postwar subject on which Mr Churchill 
spoke at length during his broadcast was housing. He 
not only insisted, unconvincingly, that short-term housing 
programmes can perfectly well be drawn up and executed 
without any planning policy ; he also drew a sharp dis- 
tinction, very rightly, between the short-term problem— 
that of providing a dwelling of some sort for every family 
as soon as possible—and the long-term problem of im- 
proving the general standard of housing. The first is to 
be tackled resolutely. First, the repair of war damage 
is to be pushed ahead while the war is still on; it is hoped 
“to have boken the back of it” by the end of this year. 
The Government is planning to build, or at least to have 
under construction, 200,000 to 300,000 houses of a per- 
manent type by the end of the second year after the 
defeat of Germany, and, in addition, to erect up to half a 
million factory-made emergency dwellings. Thus the 
Government is working on the assumption that 700,000 
to 800,000 extra houses will be needed at once to reach the 
Shelter-per-family standard—an estimate which roughly 
corresponds to that given in an article in The Economist 
on February 5th. The question is how adequate the 
temporary houses will be as dwellings. Mr Churchill 
gave a few interesting details about them. They wil] remain 
the property of the Government, and the intention is to 
scrap them when they have served their purpose. In the 
Prime Minister’s view, they will be much superior to the 
ordinary cottage as it exists to-day. 

Not only have they excellent baths, kitchenettes, gas and 
electricity, and refrigerators, but their walls carry fitted furni- 
ture—chests of drawers and tables—which to-day would cost 
£80 to buy. For the rest of the furniture, standard articles 
will be provided and mass-produced, so that no heavy charge 
will fall on the young couples and others who may become 
tenants of the houses. 

This can be the beginning of a drive to cheapen the all-in 
cost of housing as a contribution towards a higher standard 
of living. On the longer-term problem of improving the 
general standard of housing, Mr Churchill had, naturally, 
little to say. But he did emphasise the desirability of a 
measure of stability. 

We do not want a frantic splurge of building to be followed 
by a sharp contraction of the trade 

and he recognised that “the most robust treatment of 
housing and all its ancillaries” might assist in checking 
the decline in the birth-rate. All that remains in the shorter 


term is that both the temporary and permanent houses 
imperatively needed after the war should be actually built 
to schedule. It is never wise for either Ministers or their 
critics to take for granted that what has been projected, 
however admirably, will therefore happen to time without 
constant pressure. 


* * * 


Opposition to Progress 


The disclosure by the Prime Minister of the Govern- 
ment’s plan to meet the post-war housing emergency by 
novel, unorthodox methods—that is, by the erection of 
factory-made houses, has brought upon him a ‘sharp attack 
from Mr R. Coppock, secretary of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives. During a speech at a 
luncheon of the National Federation of Demolition Con- 
tractors on Tuesday, he accused Mr Churchill of having 
solved the problem of pre-fabrication with words, adding 
that normal houses could be constructed at the rate of half 
a million units if requested. No doubt such a rate of con- 
struction could be attained—after an interval of several 
years from the end of the war required to bring the capacity 
of the building industry up to the requisite. level. But the 
shortage of houses after the war will be acute, and if Mr 
Coppock meant to imply that “ normal” houses could be 
constructed as quickly as a corresponding number of tem- 
porary factory-made houses, he was singularly unconvincing. 
The choice is not between normal houses and an equal 
number of emergency dwellings, but between solving a 
pressing shortage of accommodation as quickly as possible 
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or at a more leisurely tempo. Unless Mr Coppock can 
prove that “normal” houses can be built as rapidly as 
factory-built ones, his outburst should be treated as the 
kind of opposition to progress that should be ruthlessly 
fought and overruled wherever it occurs if the British people 
are not to become the plaything of vested interests. But 
Mr Coppock, as reported in the press, went further by say- 
ing that “the merchants . . . are expecting to make a 
packet of money out of pre-fabrication.” This comes close 
to an attempt to prejudice the public not merely against 
the proposed emergency houses, but against pre-fabrication 
as such, a loose term for the application of modern tech- 
nique as a means of reducing the cost of houses, which is 
the only way to an improvement in general housing stan- 
dards. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the secretary 
of the NFBTO is more interested in maintaining a mono- 
poly in methods of building than in a speedy solution of 
the housing problem. 
* x x 


Railway Revenue and Costs 


The figures of revenue and expenditure for the main 
line railways and the LPTB for last year have now made 
their appearance as a White Paper, Cmd. 6512. The expan- 
sion in receipts has, of course, continued, and, as in previous 
years, it has been greatest, both absolutely and relatively, in 
passenger takings. This is because of the gradual transfer 
of passenger traffic from road to rail and also because large 
consignments of passengers tend to pay the same rate per 
head as the individual. At this point the similarity with 
earlier years ceases. Apart from miscellaneous receipts, the 
rate of increase in takings and in expenditure declined on 
the year, as did the fall in the expense ratio and the rise 
in the absolute amount accruing to the Government under 
the agreement. Absolute net receipts, after deducting the 
usual adverse balance on the working of non-railway assets, 
are only £105,568,000, which is appreciably below the 
figure anticipated. The following table gives the published 
figures for all periods since the inception of control. 


(In millions of cod 


1942 | 1943 


: | -assat | 910 1940 


186-3 

9 

4:5 

248 -0 cs 293-8 = 343-5 | 381-7 

174-4 | 203-6 | 226-6 | 251-7 | 272-2 


445 | 622 | 9.18 

Drid |Drl? |Dr 3d |Dr3-6 
378 | 428 | 65-1 | 89-4 | 105-6 
Retained by Govt. ........ | Dr.37 |. 216 | 45-7 | 62-1 
Expense ratio 81-8 | 82-1 | 77-1 73-3 71-3 


+ Year rate obtained by multiplying figures for closing four months by three. 


Gross receipts are, of course, no guide to what may be 
expected in normal conditions, but it would be interesting 
to know how far the rise in costs is likely to be an indica- 
tion of post-war levels. No up-to-date figures exist, but a 
report of the Select Committee of National Expenditure 
—the third of the current session—dealing with rail and 
road transport, shows an increase in wages and salaries 
paid from £122 million in 1938 to £170 million in 1942. 
This occurred despite a drop in total numbers employed 
from 668,398 to 654,491 and despite the fact that these 
figures included only 26,500 women in 1938 and no less 
than 112,000 in the later year. Coal costs between 1938 and 
1942 rose from £13.3 million to £21.2 million, or 59.4 per 
cent, but the consumption of coal was only 900,000 tons 
higher. The Ministry of Labour Gazette shows an increase 
in earnings of 53 per cent for men between March, 1939, 
and March, 1943, and this is made wp of rises of 75 per cent 
for shop and artisan staff, 46 per cent for conciliation grades 
and 57 per cent for other staff. The figures suggest an 
appreciable element of overtime, but it is impossible to 
determine what rise in wage costs it would be reasonable to 
expect to endure after the war. 


* * x 


Road Haulage Criticised 


The third Report from the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure also contains a review of the long- 
distance road haulage scheme, introduced by the Ministry 
of War Transport in May, 1943, with the object of con- 
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serving rubber and oil. The achievement of this aim meant, 
first, that no traffic that could be carried by other forms of 
transport should be carried by road, and, secondly, that 
the remainder should be moved as economically as possible 
—that is, with a minimum of. lorries loaded as near to 
capacity as possible. The organisation set up by the Ministry 
is based on the larger haulage concerns; these provided 
the unit controllers—there are some 360 units—and are 
responsible for conducting the traffic efficiently and eco- 
nomically, for settling haulage charges, and for providing 
the necessary staff. Administrative control is exercised 
through divisional road-haulage officers—there are twelve 
divisions, coinciding with the civil defence regions—and 
by these through subordinate area road-haulage: officers in 
the 54 areas into which the twelve divisions have been 
sub-divided. Since a large-scale transfer of traffic from the 
road to other forms of transport was rendered impossible 
by the growing volume of total traffic and the consequent 
congestion on the railways, and as, in fact, the movement 
was in the reverse direction, the task of the haulage organi- 
sation was to concentrate on economical operation. It is 
on this point that the scheme has been severely criticised 
by representatives of the road-haulage industry. It has 
been submitted to the Committee that the individual units 
are too large, that many unit controllers are unsuitable for 
their present duties, that vehicles are not.operated economic- 
ally, that not sufficient use is being made of the higher 
executives in the industry, and so on. The Ministry of 
Transport has dismissed these complaints as being exag- 
gerated, but, after giving due consideration to its defence. 
the Committee reached the conclusion that “the volume of 
evidence is too great to be dismissed as originating from a 
factious few.” 
* * * 


Water Supplies 


One of the most pressing reconstruction needs is the 
provision of adequate and pure water supplies. Lord 
Beaverbrook announced in the House of Lords last week 
that the Government will publish a White Paper next 
month, and that an expenditure of £20 million on water 
and sewage in rural districts alone is contemplated. The 
Government’s water policy will be awaited with interest. 
The existing arrangements, largely because of their 
haphazard development, are uneconomic and defective, and 
many areas are already facing a serious drought. Two plans 
have recently been put forward for conserving and 
organising the nation’s water supplies, one by the Labour 
Party, the other by the British Waterworks’ Association. 
Both condemn the inadequacy of the present organisation 
and the lack of co-ordination, and point to the dangers to 
national health of impure and polluted water. The Labour 
Party states that water supply is in the hands of 780 local 
authorities, 48 joint boards, 173 companies with statutory 
powers, about 80 other companies and more than 1,00c 
private proprietors. The undertakings vary greatly in size 
and efficiency, and there is not enough effective co- 
ordination between them. The Waterworks’ Association 
observes that, in addition to the Minister of Health, the 
‘Ministers of Agriculture, Transport, Fuel and Home 
Security are all involved in water supplies. Both reports 
are therefore agreed in demanding a unified national con- 
trol, and, as a first step, a comprehensive survey of the 
nation’s water supplies and requirements is needed. The 
Labour Party recommends that-the control of water sup- 
plies, drainage, rivers and water utilisation should be 
vested in a National Water Commission, and that local 
supplies should be undertaken by publicly-owned and con- 
trolled water boards, with regional commissions and joint 
boards of local authorities, to ensure democratic control 
at the local level. The Association goes further.and urges 
the appointment of a Minister of Water, exercising broadly 
the same functions as the Labour Party’s proposed Com- 
mission, and with district.water authorities and district 
public water supply boards. A National Commission rather 
than a separate Ministry would seem the more appropriate 
form, though it is essential that there should be adequate 
Parliamentary check on its activities. But whatever the 
machinery of organisation, water, which is the classic 
example of a “ natural monopoly,” should be subject to 
unified public control. Both socially, in order to improve 
public health and raise rural standards, and industrially. 
as a basis for developing hydro-electricity and electrically- 
based industries, a national plan, to utilise a national asset, 
is overdue. 
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Bombay Bullion Boom 


Japanese infiltrations into India across the Burmese 
frontier have been followed by an abnormal demand for 
silver and gold in the Indian market. This is a traditional 
sequence of cause and effect in India, but its potency on 
this occasion must be explained in terms of the inflationary 
situation which exists in India to-day. The sudden inten- 
sification in the Indian “safety first” demand for the 
precious metals merely accentuated a previous trend deriving 
from the persistent inflation of currency and the shortage 
of consumer goods. The effect of the intensified hoarding 
of gold and silver has been most apparent in the higher 
turnover in gold and the rise in the price of silver. Gold 
continues to be sold through the Reserve Bank for account 
of the British and US Governments, and during the first 
part of the week it was made available at 71 rupees per 
tola and in sufficient quantities to keep the market price 
at around that figure, or £14 2s. per ounce. The official 
sales required to keep the price at this level soared to 
new record level. On Friday of last week the offtake in 
the Bombay market amounted to 281,250 ounces and since 
then the daily turnover, though not equalling this record, 
has been maintained at an exceptionally high level. There 
is, of course, no shortage of gold to meet this demand, 
which, however, must be absorbing a substantial proportion 
of production in Allied countries. 


« x x 
Gold Price Raised 


On Wednesday the Indian Reserve Bank raised its 
selling price for gold from 71 to 72 rupees per tola and, 
moreover, began to restrict its sales more severely than on 
previous days. The maximum offered for sale on that day 
was 37,500 Ounces, or well below the recent average offtake 
of official gold. The immediate result of this restriction 
of official sales was to create a wide margin between the 
official selling price and the market price for gold. This 
opened on Wednesday at 76 rupees per tola, equivalent to 
£15 4s. per ounce. The restriction of gold sales and the 
consequent disparity between official and market prices 
will create a difficult problem for the authorities. The 
favoured buyers from the Reserve Bank will be given a 
handsome profit on their resales in the market, and the 
grant of buying priorities must give rise to much friction 
and discontent. The policy of the authorities in holding 
the official selling price for gold well below what the market 
would quote is open to serious question. If the selling price 
were held at the London and New York parities there 
might be a logical case for pegging. But as the official 
quotation has been allowed to rise to nearly twice this 
parity, it is difficult to understand why it should have 
been arrested there and not allowed to rise still farther. 
The double objective of these gold sales is to mop up 
redundant purchasing power in India, thus reducing the 
inflationary potential, and to reduce the growth of sterling 
debt to India arising from British Government expenditure 
in India. Both these objectives would be better served by 
allowing the rupee price for gold to rise as high as possible. 
This reasoning appear to have occurred to the authorities 
and by the end of the week the Reserve Bank was selling 
gold by tender. 


* * * 


Persian Silver Sale 


The Indian scramble for bullion has been more 
apparent in the prices quoted for silver than in those for 
gold. This is partly because silver is the traditional hoard- 
ing medium of the poor peasant, partly because as yet the 
rise in the price of this metal has not been held in check 
by any official sales of the metal. Thus, from a quotation 
of Rs. 128/9 on March 16th, the Bombay price has risen 
to Rs. 140 at the end of the month. The possibility of 
Official sales of silver is, however, conjured up by the reports 
that the Iran National Bank has sold 500 tons, or about 
16 million ounces, of silver to the Government of India 
and that the silver is already on the way to India. No 
Official details of this transaction have yet been published, 
but it is permissible to suppose that it is, in fact, being 
financed by the British and US Governments. These 
Governments have been selling gold both in Persia and 
India. If the demand for silver in India has become par- 
ueularly urgent and silver is available in considerable quan- 
uties in Persia, it would be reasonable to buy it from Persia 
In exchange for gold, and perhaps with an option to ‘re- 
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purchase after the war, when US stocks will. again be freely 
available to reconstitute the depleted Persian reserve. If 
the silver in question is to be used to satisfy the demand 
in the Indian open market, it is to be hoped that the 
authorities will not be inhibited by any regard for the 
London and New York parities in deciding the price at 
which they will sell. The open market Bombay price has 
already risen above the equivalent of 5s. per standard 
ounce and is two and a half times the London parity. 
There is no reason why it should not climb to three or 
four times that parity. The higher the price the better a 
given quantity of metal—whether silver or gold—will do 
its anti-inflationary work. To sell below the market price 
will merely be to subsidise hoarding. But this is not equiva- 
lent to saying that by selling gold and silver at high enough 
prices a cure for inflation will have been found. Those 
high prices will merely be one of the many symptoms of 
inflation, the causes of which are by now self-evident. 


* * * 


Ultimatum to Alberta ? 


The continued absence of any suggestion from the 
Province of Alberta for the revision of its debt payments 
has long caused regret. This has grown to surprise owing 
to changes in the local Government and the altered attitude 
of Montreal. It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that the 
Alberta Bondholders’ Protection Committee has addressed 
to the Provincial Government a letter which reads rather 
like an ultimatum. Resentment is certainly justified, but it 
may not have been in the best taste to show it. Alberta 
ceased to pay full interest rates in 1936, as a result partly 
of losses on its corn crop and partly of the currency 
experiment in social credit. Twice legislation was 
passed to authorise a 50 per cent cut in the interest 
rate of the principal bonds, twice the Alberta courts 
declared such measures to be ultra vires, and on the second 
occasion their decision was upheld by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Backed by this weight of legal 
opinion and by the advice of their Protective Committee, 
only a comparatively small—though not negligible—propor- 
tion of bondholders agreed to accept half a loaf instead of a 
whole. The rest have waited in vain since 1936 for any 
settlement to be offered. Meanwhile, the financial embar- 
rassment of Alberta has changed into a substantial surplus 
—over $7 million in 1942 and $6 million in 1943, repre- 
senting an average of nearly a quarter of the total ordinary 
revenue—and the Provincial Treasurer has become profuse 
in expressing his kind feelings for the bondholders. Why, 
despite these facts, Alberta has taken no action to honour a 
clear-cut and self-acknowledged obligation, laid aside under 
stress of circumstances, it is hard to say. At any rate, the 
Protective Committee of the bondholders has now put for- 
ward demands which amount in effect to the full honour- 
ing of all claims, both past and future. The maturity date 
for all issues is to be extended by ten years ; the overdue 
interest is to be met half in cash and half by instalments over 
forty years ; and future interest upon all securities is to be 
standardised at 4 per cent, with compensation for holders 
of stock carrying higher rates. It is suggested that, should 
these terms prove unacceptable, Alberta should send repre- 
sentatives to negotiate in London ; and a warning is added 
that no illegal or dictated settlement will be accepted. It is 
difficult to disagree with the complaints and claims of the 
Protective Committee, although it may seem regrettable 
that they feel the need to address a Canadian province in 
far icier terms, and with far more thoroughgoing demands, 
than are ever made to foreign debtors. 


* * * 


The Banks’ Salute 


London’s “ Salute the Soldier” week has affected the 
City not merely as an occasion of pageants, bands and loud 
speakers, but as an immense task of credit management. 
On most days of this week the total credit turnover, as 
between the Government’s and the banks’ accounts, has 
exceeded {100 million, and the task of ensuring reasonable 
equilibrium and leaving a sufficient supply of credit in the 
money market has been fraught with considerable difficulty. 
That the task has been accomplished with only trifling 
open-market intervention by the Bank of England is a token 


of the pitch of efficiency which the technique of credit - 


management has reached. The task of equifibrating credit 
supplies has been considerably eased by the balancing 
of Treasury deposit receipt maturities and pre-encashments 
against payments of subscription moneys to Government 
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tap loans. The end of March debt return, which will show 
the position at the close of London’s week, should reveal 
a record volume of TDR pre-encashments. The fact that 
the banks will once again have converted part of their 
1% per cent bearing assets into 2} per cent investments will 
no doubt raise the customary criticism. This is a criticism 
which is difficult to understand. The Government, faced 
with exceptional receipts from its tap issues, as it has been 
this week, must perforce use this excess of income over 


‘expenditure in repaying floating debt. The only alternative 


would be to build up huge Exchequer balances and. thus 
immobolise credit unnecessarily. That process of floating 
debt repayment is achieved in the most economical and 
effective way by TDR pre-encashments. 


* * * 


Vickers Limited 


Vickers Limited, whose accounts for 1943 were issued 
this week, is the nucleus of the British armaments industry. 
A holding company, it controls a large proportion of the 
professional skill, “know-how,” and capacity in the 
manufacture of munitions through its main subsidiary— 
Vickers-Armstrongs Limited—and its two important asso- 
ciated companies—English Steel Corporation and Metro- 
politan-Cammell Carriage and Wagon Company Limited. 
In the absence of consolidated accounts it is impossible 
to obtain a precise picture of the group as a whole; nor 
is it possible to assess its quantitative contribution to the 
total output of the munitions of war. The accounts, as 
published, disclose no major changes from the preceding 
year. The net profits of the holding company show a slight 
increase, from £962,600 in 1942 to £984,119 in the past 
year ; earnings on its ordinary capital are up from 21.1 per 
cent to 21.8 per cent, and the dividend is repeated at 10 
per cent. Both Vickers-Armstrongs and English Steel 
Corporation show slightly higher profits in their accounts. 
The increase in the net profits of the holding company 
is explained by the increase in the dividend declared by 
Vickers-Armstrongs, from 5} per cent to 6 per cent tax- 
free. Although full information is withheld, the accounts 
suggest that the group has accumulated substantial reserves 
to smooth the transition from war to peace conditions, The 
main interest from the investor’s standpoint is in the post- 
war earning capacity of the group. This will depend on the 
size of the flow of munition contracts and on the group’s 
ability to make goods for peacetime use. On the first point 
it is impossible to attempt a definite forecast. Nevertheless, 
it is pretty certain that defence expenditure after the war 
will be more in line with British commitments—that is to 
say, as an article on page 421 shows, it is likely to be appre- 
ciably higher than in pre-rearmament years. Moreover, 
since many industrial concerns now engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions will automatically revert to the pro- 
duction of motor cars and other goods of peace, the reduc- 
tion in defence expenditure after the war will not involve a 
proportionate cut in the contracts given to the Vickers 
group. On the second point—the ability of the group to 
manufacture civilian goods—the experience gained during 
the inter-war period would seem to indicate a more favour- 
able prospect than 25 years ago. 


* * * 
Shipbuilders’ Wages 


On Wednesday the National Arbitration. Tribunal 
heard the claim which the Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering unions presented to the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation for a “ substantial increase in wages.” 
No specific figure has been mentioned. Shipbuilding 
workers last received an increase in December, 1942, when 
6s. was added to their war bonus. This increase was arrived 


_ at by direct negotiation and not by reference to arbitration. 


The rate for a fully skilled shipyard worker is now 89s. 6d. 
a week, made up of Sos. basic rate and 39s. 6d. bonus; an 
unskilled worker receives 70s. 6d., of which 31s. is the 
basic rate of 39s. 6d. bonus; there are varying rates for 
semi-skilled grades. Actual earnings of shipyard workers 
are, of course, appreciably higher. In the first pay week 
of July, 1943, according to the February Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, men’s earnings averaged 143s. 1d., those of women 
71s. 11d., and those of all shipyard workers were 125s. 4d.; 
shipbuilding was the highest single group in the survey. In 
their present claim, the unions are presumably hoping to 
consolidate their wartime advances in the permanent wage 
structure of the industry. Shipbuilding workers are con- 
cerned lest their standards should be depressed, in face of 
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foreign competition and of a possible slump in the industry, 
as they were after the last postwar boom. A number of 
other important wage claims are pending. The railway 
workers have asked for a 12s. a week all-round increase in 
their war wage. The employers’ reply to the claim of the 
National Engineering Joint Trades movement for an in- 
crease of 1os. a week on basis rates for both time and piece 
workers, will be given on April 5th. 


x *« x 
Whaling Agreement 


War conditions have interrupted whaling, and the 
depletion of stocks which took place before the war has 
been arrested. The world position of oils and fats makes 
the resumption of whaling an urgent necessity after the 
war. The Governments who were signatories to the 1937 
Whaling Agreement and the 1938 Protocol met in London 
early this year and the results of their deliberations have 
been published in a White Paper (Cmd. 6510). The Confer- 
ence agreed that all possible measures should be taken to 
increase the supply of whale oil, but that any relaxation 
of the pre-war agreements, designed to avoid extermination, 
‘ should be only for a limited period. They are rightly 
anxious to do nothing to deplete existing stocks of whales 
by slaughter methods. The limit to the catch in the first 
season is fixed at 16,000 blue whale units—about half the 
average pre-war catch. But in view of the shortage of vessels 
even this total may be difficult to attain. The Governments 
of the following countries are parties to the agreement: 
the Union of South Africa, the United States of America, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Eire, New Zealand and Norway. Japan and Ger- 
many might both be included after the war. 


* * * 
Unit Trust Constitution 


The Unit Trust Association has now circulated a 
revised constitution, prepared in September last in view 
of the probability that official action will be forthcoming 
in the not distant future for the regulation of the move- 
ment. From the standpoint of the public the important 
section is that devoted to Rules of Management, and it 
must be admitted that these remain disappointing. There 
appears to be no change in the all-important matter of the 
price to be charged to the buyer of sub-units, or to be 
given to the seller. The “rounding off” is still to be done 
to the nearest 13d. or 3d. as the case may be. Under the 
latter provision, the average paid by the public will be 13d. 
per sub-unit, and as a number of these have prices in the 
neighbourhood of 5s. this means to the managers a net 
profit, for no service rendered, of some 2} per cent. This 
is probably more than the gross payment .per annum for 
management, and is certainly excessive. The rounding-off 
charge ought to be limited to about 4 per cent, even if this 
means that sub-units have to be increased in value to the 
neighbourhood of one pound. More general weaknesses of 
the document are that the introduction to Section 28 
appears to suggest that membership may be extended to a 
unit trust, although its trust deed prevents it from comply- 
ing with the provisions of the constitution, while Section 29 
removes most of the protection which the foregoing regu- 
lations are designed to extend by permitting special bar- 
gains between -the managers and the sub-unit holder. But 
if the regulations appear inadequate, it is.the adequacy 
with which they are enforced which is cven more important 
for the public. Possibly wartime conditions are not a fair 
basis for assessment, but it has seemed more than once 
that existing prices gave the managers a larger margin 
than that prescribed. Certainly the provision for the publi- 
cation of accounts already contained in the 1939 constitu- 
tion has not been enforced up to the present. In fact, it is 
very difficult to find any real improvement in the new 
document or any hope that it will prove an adequate pro- 
tection. A number of matters, such as the proper basis for 
remuneration for managers, the true yield, after making all 
allowances for wasting assets, purchases cum dividend and 
a number of other matters, need to be thought out and laid 
down clearly and their observance made a statutory duty. 


* * * 


US National Income 


The January issue of the Survey of Current Business 
contained figures, partly provisional, of the gross national 
product of the United States in 1943. The salient figures 
are as follows: 
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1939 1940 , 1941 | 1942 | 1943* 




















RE c ete tante ccxidiokka 14 | 2-7 | 12-5 | 49:3 | 83-7 
eo 146 | 14-0 | 13-1 | 12-4 | 11-7 
RR ice Meus 16-0 | 16-7 | 25-7 | 61-7 | 95-3 _ 
Output available for private use :— | Fe | —— 
Consumers’ goods and services.. | 61:7 | 65:7 | 74-6 | 82-0 90-5 
Private gross capital formation . 10-9 | 14-7 | 19:0 | 8-0 1-0 
Nee | 72-6 | 80-4 | 93-5 | 89-9 | 91-4 
Gross National Product ......... | 88-6 | 97-0 | 119-2 } | a ‘7 | 186-8 


~* Provisional. — 
The gross national product for 1943 reached the almost 
incredible figure of $186,800 million, representing an 
increase in twelve mcnths of $35.1 billion. How much of 
this increase was due to a real rise in the quantum of 
output and how much to a rise in money values is not 
apparent from these preliminary figures, but will pre- 
sumably be made known when ithe Department of 
Commerce releases its usual annual study. It will then also 
be possible to give a figure for American net national 
income roughly comparable with the British official figures. 
(Gross national product consists, roughly, of net national 
income plus the inflating effect of indirect taxation plus 
expenditures made to maintain existing capital.) The 
Survey also contains a summary of the distribution and 
employment of individual incomes (i.e., excluding the 
income of corporate bodies). This is given below, together 


with figures of estimated corporate profits before and after 
taxation : 


(In $ billions) 


cememtajienie- 
1 1939 i 19401941 | 1942 | 1943* 


Income payments to individuals :— 
aries and wages............ 
Direct and other relief......... 
Social security benefits, etc.. 
Dividends and interest ........ 
Entrepreneurial income, net rents 
and royalties............... | 


Disposal of individual income :— | 
Pt cienkeshes hones cans ss 
Consumption expenditure...... 
i PE o.b ie s.cencie hese eso 


MUL ASoseeceunaunee ss 
Corporate profits :— 
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~ * Provisional. 


‘It will be noticed that while total individual income rose 


by $71.1 billion between 1939 and 1943, and labour income 
by $55.7 billion, personal taxes rose by only $14.7 billion. 
This last figure does not, of course, include indirect taxa- 
tion, but as a method of war finance indirect taxes suffer 
from the defect that they do not absorb purchasing power 
until after it has been spent. The total of income available 
for spending rose from $67.7 billion in 1939 to $124.1 
billion in 1943. In view of this, the wonder is that there 
has not been much more inflation in the United States 
than has yet become apparent. 
* * * 


US Manpower 


The Survey of Current Business alsc contains a table 
showing the distribution of the labour force in the United 
States. This can be summarised as follows: 














anata ___{Millions) _ aetna ae 
| Jan., | Jan., | Jan., Jan., 
1941 | 1942 1943 1944* 
re | 1-0 2-1 7:0 10-4 
Civilian labour force :— 
DR cncass cece sae 8-4 8-2 8-7 8-7 
Munition industries .......... 5-0 6-5 | 9-1 9:9 
Government service....... 0-2 0-5 1-5 1-5 
Food processing .............- s 1-2 13 133 1°5 
Textiles, clothing and leather. . 2-7 | 2-9 2°8 2-7 
Transport, fuel and utilities . 39 | 41 | 4-2 4-5 
Construction and building ma- 

SE ree 26 =| 2-6 2°3 1-4 
Trade and service ............. 10°5 10-9 10-6 \ 19-5 
CO SO oe 10°8 11:9 10-5 

Total employed......... 45:3 | 48-9 0 

Unemployed............ 7-7 | 3 | 4 
53:0 | 5 

Total labour force ...... ; 540 | 55> 
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THE CLYDE VALLEY ELECTRICAL 
POWER COMPANY 


FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


EFFICIENCY OF PRIVATE MANAGEMENT 
McGOWAN COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


MR. R. ROBERTSON’S VIEWS 


residing at the annual general meeting 
of ‘he Clyde Valley Electrical Power Com- 
pany, in Glasgow, on the 28th ultimo, Mr 
Robert Robertson, LL.D., the chairman, 
said: — 
ies and Gentlemen,—The restrictions 
on form of the report of the directors 
are still applicable, and I am again de- 
barred from discussing the operations of 
the company during the year covered by 
the period of the accounts. 


We have made provision for taxation, 
contingency fund and war damage insur- 
ance, 


FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


It will haps, be useful and of guid- 
ance to "ae cambhaldens if I add to the 
observations which I made last year on 
the controversy which was then, and still 
is, taking place regarding the future of 
the electrical industry. I a aay = 

ing that there is a tendency to 
=" of the real question—the best 
interests of the consumers—and by that 
I mean all consumers and not merely one 
section, 

While these discussions in part deal 
with development, particularly in regard to 
certain technical and other questions, in- 
cluding rural development and a universal 
tariff, they centre mainly on the question 
of ownership. It is contended in certain 
quarters that expropriation of the com- 
pany rights and transference of the whole 
industry to what is described as “ public 
ownership ” would so improve the industry 
a to bring electrical energy to every 
dwelling-house, however remote its situa- 
tion, at a price comparable to the lowest 
presently charged in urban areas and with- 
out effecting any increase in these prices. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


What constitutes public ownership differs 
according to the political outlook of the 
speaker, but even so it appears to be 
accepted that ownership by the State should 
be avoided, obviously because it is recog- 
nised that the general public, after its 
experience of bureaucratic control since the 
commencement of the war, would not 
tolerate such form of control any longer 
than is necessary. I pointed out last year 
the weakness of one type of control then 


suggested—the “ non-profit-earning board” ~ 


—and how there was no prospect of such 
control effecting a reduction in the cost of 
electricity supply. Nothing has transpired 
since then to warrant any modification of 
the views I then expressed. . 


MAKE-UP OF THE INDUSTRY 
EXPLAINED 


During the past year the discussion has 
continued unabated. I notice that a great 
deal of the criticism directed to under- 
takings such as ours is based on a lack 
of understanding of the make-up of the 
electricity industry, and for your infor- 
mation I would like to explain very briefly 


how it comes about that the industry 
is operated partly by local or public 
authority and partly by company adminis- 
trations. Our industry is not unique in 
this respect, as other public services are 
similarly operated. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


In the early stages the legislative inten- 
tion was that the industry should be 
developed by local authorities, but if they 
failed to do so private enterprise was per- 
mitted to operate subject to the very serious 
handicap, however, that after the lapse of a 
certain number of years the undertaking 
could be acquired by the local -authority 
at the then value of the physical assets and 
without any compensation either for losses 
in the earlier years or for future profits. 
In the comparatively few cases where the 
local authority commenced operations they 
confined themselves to the densely-popu- 
lated and easily-developed areas, where suc- 
cess was assured, and neglected the sparsely 
populated areas where there was any risk 
of failure. Private enterprise was dis- 
inclined to invest money because if the 
enterprise were successful it would be 
taken over by the local authority on the 
unsatisfactory terms to which I have re- 
ferred. To their credit I may say that some 
bold spirits did face these risks, but in the 
main development was slow and unsatis- 
factory and in areas outside the towns 
practically non-existent. 


Accordingly Parliament changed its 
policy, and by the Act of 1899 authorised 
the formation of what is known as “ power 
companies.” These companies were given 
the right in perpetuity to generate and sell 
electricity over wide areas for power pur- 
poses and in bulk to authorised distri- 
butors. In most areas where the local 
authority did not themselves afford electri- 
cal supply, that is, mainly in rural areas, 
other companies were formed either by the 
power companies or by other interests to 
obtain the necessary permission from Par- 
liament by means of Provisional or Special 
Orders to supply energy, an example being 
our associate company, the Strathclyde 
Electricity Supply Company, Limited. 


THE STRATHCLYDE ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


In our case the associate company is 
operated in conjunction with the power 
company as one entity, which forms an 
economic and efficient method of affording 
supply to every class of consumer in the 
area. Happily, too, the greater number of 
local authorities in our area recognised the 
wisdom of supply being afforded in this 
comprehensive manner, and many years ago 
either consented to the right to supply 
being obtained by the Strathclyde Company 
or themselves obtained such rights and 
entered into agreements with us for long 
periods, by which we operate their powers 
in conjunction with our own undertaking. 
This helpful collaboration on the part of 
these authorities contributes to our being 
able to afford supply throughout the whole 
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of our area on standard tariffs which are 
so favourable to our consumers. 


EFFECT OF PURCHASE BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES 


As I have said, the Orders held by the 
distribution companies, both in our areas ot 
supply and in the areas of supply of other 
companies, are as they expire subject to 
purchase by the local authority, and as only 
those which are remunerative will be 
acquired the power companies are faced 
with the gradual loss of the most prosper- 
ous portion of their business. It is elemen- 
tary knowledge that the revenues from the 
better areas enable supply to be afforded 
at the present prices in the leaner areas, 
and accordingly we shall be in the position 
that we can no longer continue our policy, 
and the price to the leaner areas must 


rise and future development must be 
restricted. 


The power companies therefore, having 
taken the risk of developing the leaner 
areas in question, have suggested what I 
think is eminently reasonable, that this 
obsolete legislation be revised, and that 
these purchase rights be abolished, so that 
they can proceed with the further develop- 
ment of the leaner areas and maintain or 
even reduce their charges. 


McGOWAN COMMITTEE’S CONCLUSIONS 


This was one of the problems considered 
by the McGowan Committee. State owner- 
ship and regional boards were some of the 
remedies urged upon them, but after hear- 
ing evidence from every quarter the Com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that the 
abolition of the rights of purchase and 
the consolidation of the power companies’ 
areas afforded the most satisfactory solution. 


Owing to the form of legislation in the 
early years a great number of small under- 
takings came into being. One of the find- 
ings of the McGowan Committee was that 
these smaller undertakings should become 
merged in the larger undertakings, so as 
to provide more efficient single units. 


Obviously, those views are not accept- 
able in some quarters which might be 
affected by them, and these objectors are 
to-day allied with those whose political 
views are hostile to what is known as “ pri- 
vate enterprise,” so that we have various 
views presently being urged: those who 
desire the continuance of the present posi- 
tion, those who favour the absorption of 
small undertakings by large undertakings, 
either company or public authority, and 
those who desire such absorption but with 
the control removed from private enterpris« 
to public bodies. Dealing with the last of 
these, private enterprise is now represented 
by its opponents as some indeterminate but 
small section of the community exploiting 
everyone solely for its own gain, irrespec- 
tive of the rights or interests of others. 
It is overlooked that private enterprise 
comprehends practically the whole business 
community, on which the prosperity of the 
nation depends. In our area alone we have 
about 20,000 commercial consumers—the 
vast majority of whom represent private 
enterprise. We have 9,600 stockholders, 
also representing private enterprise. Fifty- 
five per cent. of the stockholders each own 
only £200 or less of stock. 


RATES IN DENSELY AND SPARSELY 
POPULATED AREAS 


One of the arguments urged against the 
companies is that public authorities sell at 
a lower average price than do the com- 
panies, and the erroneous conclusion is 
drawn that if the companies were eliminated 
the lower rates said to be charged by the 
public authorities would extend to all areas. 
Even if the premises were sound, that 
conclusion does not follow. Because an 
undertaker can sell at a certain price within 
a densely-populated area it cannot be said 
that it can sell at the same price when 
an area which is sparsely populated is added 
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to it. The development of the industry 
outside the large cities has in the main 
been the work of the companies. In Scot- 
land, for instance, the company areas are 
together more than four times greater than 
those of local and public authorities, while 
58 per cent. of the population is concen- 
trated in the areas of the public authorities. 
Somewhat similar conditions prevail in Eng- 
land. Accordingly, as the companies 
operate more sparsely populated areas, 
where the expanse of distribution is 
obviously greater, it might be expected that 
the cost to their consumers would be very 
much higher. But figures recently pub- 
lished show that the average price per unit 
received by public authorities throughout 
Great Britain from all their consumers was 
only 5 per cent. below the average price 
received by the companies, both distribu- 
tion and power, but if the distribution com- 
panies are left out, the power companies’ 
selling price to their consumers was 
actually 15 peg cent. below that of the 
local authorities. 


COMPANIES’ CREDITABLE CHARGE 
FIGURES 


In light of these observations I think 
these figures are a great credit to the 
company interests and support the conten- 
tion of the companies that they are con- 
ducted efficiently and in the best interests 
of their consumers, besides being a refuta- 
tion of the argument that the transference 
of the industry to public or local authorities 
would be to the benefit of the consumer. 


In view of the achievements of the 
companies, it is obvious that if the com- 
panies had been allowed to develop the 
areas now served by local authorities along 
with their own areas it would have been 
to the benefit of the consumers. 


Various bodies have prepared memoranda 
on these questions, including the Incor- 
porated Association of Electric Power 
Companies. That association, of which we 
are members, supports the findings of the 
McGowan Committee, which so far is the 
only authoritative and impartial document. 
This committee heard evidence from every 
source before reaching its decision, and any 
other expression of opinion on the ques- 
tion is subject to the criticism that it is 
sectional and based either on the personal 
interests or the political views af the 
authors, and that none of them can claim 
to have the impartiality of the McGowan 
Committee. 


QUESTION OF RURAL SUPPLY 


Apart from observations on the major 
questions affecting the industry, there have 
been various criticisms during the year 
directed in the main at the company in- 
terests which are responsible for the great 
bulk of rural supply. Some of the criti- 
cisms suggest that there should be a 
general pooling of supply, and that the 
same charges should apply throughout the 
country. This view was much canvassed 
some years ago, and the Post Office cited 
as an example of what could be done, 
but it emerged that the charge for the 
telephone service varied according to the 
density of the population and the situation 
of the subscriber, and the only argument 
now put forward is that of the penny 
postage. Well, penny postage is now 24d., 
while during the past twenty years the cost 
of electricity has dropped enormously, and 
where there has been any increase in the 
charge for electricity since the war began 
it has been small. But it should be 
observed on the question of postage that 
the transmission side of the mail service 
represents a very small portion of the total 
cost, round about ro per cent. if I remember 
rightly, whereas distribution costs for elec- 
tricity form a high proportion of the sell- 
ing price. In our case the capital expendi- 
ture on distribution is about twice that 
on generation. Moreover, rural residents 
are. not afforded the same service by the 
Post Office as are urban. In many rural 
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areas there is only one distribution of mails 
per day, whereas in the cities there are, 
or were before the war, several. In our 
case, no matter how remote the consumer 
he must get the same supply as in the 
city. We cannot devise a scheme whereby 
he gets a fraction of the service afforded 
to the urban consumers, as is done -by the 
Post Office. 


NATIONAL UNIFORM TARIFF PROBLEM 


While we charge the same rates through- 
out our area this policy cannot be extended 
throughout the country. A national uniform 
tariff without a corresponding unification of 
local rating and other varying charges 
would be an injustice to the’ consumer. Our 
consumers would do well to keep a care- 
ful watch on this particular agitation 
because our average selling price is well 
below the average selling price of the 
whole country, and if any such scheme is 
brought about they must be prepared to 
face an increase in charges of at least 334 
per cent. without taking into consideration 
the increased cost which would be incurred 
if such a scheme were brought into opera- 
tion. If other areas are to be subsidised 
at our expense it is only equitable that 
we should get the benefit of the lower local 
rates prevailing in other areas. 


Rural electrification is now being 
urgently canvassed, and I suspect in some 
quarters for political reasons. Rural supply 
has long been steadily developed by the 
companies. One would infer from some 
critics that public authority development 
is in advance of that of the companies, but 
the percentage of premises in our area to 
which electrical supply is afforded is well 
in excess of the corresponding figures in 
many of the urban areas supplied by public 
authorities. For a number of years we 
have been urging farmers to electrify their 
steadings, but economic circumstances in 
many cases prevented them. Since the 
commencement of the war, however, 
farmérs in general are coming to us to aid 
them in the troubles which they now 
experience from shortage of labour. 


There are other public services which 
more urgently require extension than elec- 
tricity, particularly water. Their provision 
is in the main the duty of the local 
authority, and it is now being realised 
that these services are in many areas not 
nearly so well developed as is electricity. 


When these facts are examined it will 
be seen that the company interests have 
shown much more enterprise in carrying 
out their duties than have many local 
authorities, and that transference of the elec- 
trical industry to public or local authority 
ownership will not mean increased efficiency 
or reduced charges, but the reverse. 


I am satisfied that interference with the 
company interests to which I have referred 
would have a most unfortunate result for 
the consumers and for the country. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


During the year under review the opera- 
tions of the company have been carried 
on under the most strenuous and difficult 
conditions, due to the war, and I desire on 
behalf of the directors to express our cordial 
appreciation to our colleagues, the manag- 
ing director, and all the heads of depart- 
ments and members of the staff and other 
employees working under them. I am 
sure that the stockholders present will 
concur in this appreciation. 


I now have pleasure in moving that 
provision be made for the dividend on the 
six per cent. cumulative first preference 
stock for six months to April 30, 1944, 
and that a final dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock be paid, which 
together with the interim dividend of 3 
per cent. paid in September, 1943, makes 


. a total of 8 per cent. for the year, subject 


to tax. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


‘menal development, 


April 1,- 1944 


THE NORTHMET POWER 
COMPANY 


POST-WAR ELECTRICITY 
LORD ASHFIELD’S SPEECH 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Northmet Power Company was held 3 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, on the 
29th ultimo. The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, 
oie and Managing Director, 
said: 
I am happy to say that, despite the 
existence of various factors such as the 
fuel economy campaign of the Govern- 
ment and increased coal and labour costs, 
your directors are able to recommend for 
the year a total dividend of 7 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock. 

When I addressed you last year the 
Minister of Fuel and Power had asked the 
industry through their representative 
Associations to place before him their 
views on the future of the industry. In 
response to this invitation memoranda 
have been prepared by these Associations, 
and, in addition, there has been what | 
might well describe as a “flurry” of 
reports, newspaper articles and publicity. 


JOINT AUTHORITY’S COMMENTS 


Observations have been made by the 
London and Home Counties Joint Elec- 
tricity Authority on the memorandum of 
the Association of Electric Power Com- 
panies. The Authority have stated that if 
the proposals set out in that memorandum 
are applied the loss to the public would 
be considerable, and. instance the differ- 
ence in the average selling price of elec- 
tricity to consumers, particularly for 
domestic purposes, between undertakings 
owned by public authorities and by 
companies. Given like conditions, the cost 
per unit of electricity supplied by com- 
panies’ undertakings compare favourably 
with that supplied by undertakings owned 
by public authorities. For example, the 
area of supply of your company can, | 

» be compared with that of the area 
supplied by the London and _ Home 
Counties Joint Electricity Authority, and 
it is illuminating to find that the average 
revenue per unit for lighting, heating and 
cooking received by the Authority for the 
nine months to December 31, 1937, the 
latest period available to me at present, 
was 20 per cent. higher than that of your 
company. 

The company’s area is diverse in charac- 
ter, 22 per cent. of the total area is urban, 
whilst the remaining 78 per cent. is rural. 
Notwithstanding this extensive rural terti- 
tory, the system of supply and _ voltage 
throughout the area is almost entirely 
standardised. It has been. necessary to 


- lay or erect a main transmission system 


of 1,256 miles, a distribution network of 
3,349 miles, and 1,391 sub-stations, and ! 
may add that, despite the widely diverse 
conditions out of a total of. 137 townships 
and parishes in the area, the Northmet 
service is available in no less than 131, 
leaving a small margin of less than 5 pet 
cent. still to be provided for. 


PHENOMENAL DEVELOPMENT 


From the commencement of supply by 
your company there has been a_pheno- 
and this amazing 
growth can, I suggest, be attributed 10 
part to the settled policy of your company 
which has operated over a period of years. 

‘The basis on which improvements 12 
the distribution of electricity should in 
the opinion of the power companies pf0- 
ceed is not by any revolutionary change 
in the constitution and management of the 
undertakings, but by the retention an 
utilisation, where possible, of the largét 
and more efficient of the existing undet- 
takings, whether privately or publicly 
owned, and the absorption by such under 
takings of the smaller or less efficient 
undertakings. F 

The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to Lord Ashfield. 
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NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, 
LIMITED : 


CHAIRMAN’S COMMENTS ON 

POST“WAR REORGANISATION 

OF THE ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
INDUSTRY 


During the course of his remarks at the 
annual general meeting of the North- 
Eastern Electric Supply Company, Limited, 
held in Newcastle-upon-Tyne on the 221d 
ultimo, the chairman (Mr R. P. Sloan, 
C.B.E.) said: 

I would like to refer briefly to the ques- 
tion of post-war reconstruction of the elec- 
trical ‘industry. Much publicity: to this 
subject has been given in the Press and 
many references to it have been made 
elsewhere. 

Schemes have been submitted to the 
Government by Associations representing 
various interests in the industry. These 
schemes differ widely in their recommenda- 
tions. Some favour leaving things as they 
are, some municipalisation, some the ex- 
pansion of joint electricity authorities ; then 
there are others who favour the implemen- 
tation of the McGowan Report, while there 
are those who recommend nationalisation of 
the whole of electricity distribution 
throughout the country. 


NEED FOR COMMON POLICY WITHIN 
THE INDUSTRY 


It is unfortunate that there should be 
such a wide diversion of views within the 
industry itself as to what should be done, as 
this may well create the impression that it 
is failing lamentably in its service to the 
public—which is, of course, not the case. 
If some common policy cannot be evolved 
by those engaged in the industry, it may 
result in some scheme being imposed upon 
it by Parliament. 

As long ago as 1926 reference was made 
to our company in Parliament by the then 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Transport (speaking for the Government), 
who stated “that is a model which we 
should like to see the whole of England 
follow.” Our own view is, of course, in 
harmony with this, and we feel that our 
organisation is of the type, and covers the 
size of area, which can economically be 
operated to the advantage of all concerned. 

We have over a long period of years con- 
centrated on the co-ordination and develop- 
ment of the distribution of electricity and 
the standardisation of charges within our 
wide area and have met with a considerable 
measure of success in this direction, but we 
realise that there remains room for improve- 
ment both here and elsewhere. 


NEED FOR ONE CONTROL OVER 
DISTRIBUTION AREAS 


There are to-day, within what I may de- 
sctibe as “ our area,” quite a number of dis- 
tributing authorities each operating inde- 
pendently, and it is our conviction that the 
best service could be given to the public 
generally if all their distribution areas came 
under one control. But there are formid- 
able difficulties in the way of bringing about 
any such. consolidation. They were revealed 
at the time of the publication of the Mc- 
Gowan Report and they now again become 
apparent in the avalanche of Memoranda 
which has been submitted to the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is our view that 
these difficulties must be faced and that 
they might be overcome in the best in- 
terests of consumers by a scheme which 
would associate with the control, represen- 
latives of all the local interests concerned. 

It is along these lines that we believe a 
solution of the problem can best be found. 

It would be premature for me to say 
more on this subject at the present. stage, 
‘xcept that the company has not signified 
agreement with any of the schemes so far 


submitted to the Government. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE DEFENDED 


£447,550 ALLOCATED TO POLICYHOLDERS 


MR J. A. JEFFERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr J. A. Jefferson, F.I.A., chairman © 


and general manager, presiding at the 
seventy-eighth ordinary general meeting, 
after referring to the retirement of Mr 
S. J. Port, vice-chairman, and the election 
to the board of Mr F. A. Powell, F.C.A., 
formerly secretary of the company, said :— 


Since the outbreak of war we have re- 
leased for service with H.M. Forces or for 
other work of national importance nearly 
2,100 of our indoor and outdoor staff. We 
wish them good fortune, and look forward 
to their return as speedily as possible. 


‘«‘ INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE EXPLAINED ”’ 


At the beginning of this year the indus- 
trial life offices issued under the title of 
“Industrial Assurance Explained” a short 


booklet explaining in non-technical lan- - 


guage our much-maligned and misunder- 
stood business. It is one of the trials 
of our business that we seem fated to 
attract adverse criticism, sometimes emanat- 
ing from well-meaning reformers whose 
knowledge of the business appears to be 
in inverse proportion to their ardour for 
their cause. One of our critics is reported 
to have said of the booklet, “It is the old 
familiar thing.” Until now we have re- 
mained silent in the face of hostile and 
ill-informed criticism, so it is difficult to 
follow this remark, but I am pleased to 
say that the booklet has had a good recep- 
tion, not only from those engaged in the 
industry, but also from those engaged in 
other branches of insurance and from 
reasonable and unbiased persons every- 
where. 


QUESTION OF “ ILLEGAL POLICIES ”* 


Recently another critic has suggested in 
questions asked in Parliament that the 
Offices have been issuing since 1909. large 
numbers of “ illegal policies.” I deny this 
absolutely, and apparently the grounds for 
this allegation are that the words “ funeral 
expenses” mean only the ‘actual cost of 
burial, and this I dispute. May I point 
out that no single policy has ever been 
declared illegal by the courts on these 
grounds, and one High Court judge has 
said that the term “funeral expenses ” 
should be construed with some latitude? 
The question of funeral expenses policies 
was considered by the Cohen Committee, 
who came to the conclusion that there 
was a justifiable public demand for policies 
which covered such additional expenses as 
the cost of mourning and travelling to the 
funeral or to see the dying person. Judg- 
ing from the reply of the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to a question on this 
subject, the Government would also appear 
to support this view. 


The suggestion had been made that the 
offices encourage, and members of «the 
working classes indulge in, gambling on 
the lives of near relatives. Actually in 
their own interests the offices do every- 
thing possible to prevent speculation of 
any kind. As regards our policyholders, 
how can they, by the wildest stretch of 
imagination, be accused of gambling 
because they make provision for funeral 
expenses by the payment of a premium of 
a few pence per week? On the contrary, 
I claim that it is only common prudence; 
it avoids running into debt when death 
occurs in the family, and I regard such 
an accusation as a slander on the working 
classes. If the working man desires to 
gamble he can, and does, find easier and 


quicker methods than a funeral expenses 
policy. 
MAGNITUDE OF THE COMPANY 


As illustrating the magnitude of the 
company’s operations, I would mention 
that we have now in force over 5,700,000 
policies, assuring £120,000,000. The 
total premium income increased during the 
year by £452,000 to £6,897,000, while our 
funds at £43,441,000 showed an increase of 
£3,089,000. War claims in the life 
branches during 1943. amounted to 
£89,677, against £68,472 in 1942, bring- 
ing the total since the outbreak of war 
to £335,691. 

ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 

RESULTS 


The premium income of £1,992,000 
showed an increase of £160,000, and the 
fund amounted to £15,315,000, an increase 
of £987,000. The net rate of interest was 
£3 7s. 11d. per cent., a fall of 8d. per 
cent. Death claims at £235,000 were 


. £24,000 more than in 1942. The expense 


rate at II.72 per cent. was moderate, and 
was 0.79 per cent. less than in 1942. 

The premium income increased by 
£291,000 to £4,897,000 and the fund by 
£1,811,000 to £23,604,000. The net rate 
of interest earned on the fund at £3 12s. 8d. 
per cent. showed a reduction of 2s. per 
cent. Death claims were heavier by £97,000 
than in 1942, and amounted to £1,319,000. 
The expense rate was 27.98 per cent., and 
was the lowest ever achieved in the history 
of the company. It represented a reduc- 
tion of 1.62 per cent., and followed a 
reduction of 0.94 per cent. in 1941. Re- 
ductions such as these provide the best 
possible answer to the view expressed by 
one of our critics that no further substantial 
reductions are likely to be seen. 


THE ASSETS 
Our assets now total £44,156,000, 
having increased during 1943 by 


£3,197,000. Actually £4,278,000 has been 
invested in British Government loans dur- 
ing the year, bringing our total subscrip- 
tions since the outbreak of war to 
£12,500,000. At £18,597,000 British 
Government securities amounted to 42 per 
cent. of our total assets. Our assets 
show a_ substantial appreciation over 
balance-sheet values, but we recommend 
transfers to the investment reserve funds 
of £250,000, bringing them up _ to 
£2,750,000. 


ANNUAL VALUATION OF LIABILITIES 


The strength of the valuation basis has 
been further increased. The policy 
liabilities under Britannic contracts were 
valued by the net premium method on a 
2} per cent. interest basis, the latest avail- 
able mortality tables again being used. In 
the ordinary branch a surplus of £592,197 
was disclosed, while in the industrial 
branch a surplus of £1,074,452 was dis- 
closed. The directors have allocated 
£227,550 out of the ordinary branch sur- 
plus to policyholders, which has enabled 
them to declare a, bonus addition to all 
with-profit policies in force on December 
31, 1943, of £r per £ro0o sum assured. 
Out of the industrial branch surplus they 
have allocated {£220,000 to the policy- 
holders, which has enabled them to re- 
peat the present bonus scheme for a further 
year. Increased balances of £250,875 in 
the ordinary branch and £391,952 in the 
industrial branch are being carried forward 
undivided. 
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MERCANTILE BANK OF 
INDIA, LIMITED 


IMPROVED ECONOMIC SITUATION 


SIR CHARLES INNES ON 
POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The annual general meeting of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, Limited, will be held 
in London on the 18th instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Sir Charles A. 
Innes, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1943:— 

The balance-sheet continues to reflect 
war conditions. The totals on either side 
show an increase of nearly £2 millions 
over the figures of last year. On the 
liabilities side the increase is due mainly 
to an expansion of our current accounts. 
This is a feature commen to all banks. 
In our «case the increase has taken place 
principally in India. India is a vital supply 
base for the Allied nations in the East. The 
volume of contracts placed by the supply 
department continues to expand, and the 
increasing payments received from His 
Majesty’s Government on account of the 
supply of war materials and services have 
led both to a growing accumulation of 
sterling balances and to large issues of 
currency for immediate payments in India. 
It is not surprising therefore that the 
demand liabilities of the scheduled banks 
have now risen to more than §00 crores, 
compared with 123 crores in August, 1939. 


INCREASE IN LOANS 


In the last year, too, there has been a 
welcome improvement in the loans and 
advances of Indian banks, though the in- 
crease has not kept pace with that of 
deposits. The proportion of loans and 
advances of all deposits with the scheduled 
banks is still only 27 per cent., compared 
with 47 per cent. in August, 1939. The 
balance-sheet again shows a contraction of 
bills receivable. I explained the feasons 
at some length last year, and need not 
repeat myself. 

Briefly, the decrease is due partly to 
Lend-Lease arrangements, partly to the 
restriction of imports, and partly to the fact 
that as the war goes on more and more 
business tends to be diverted from the 
usual commercial channels into the hapds 
of Government. There has been a reduc- 
tion of nearly £2 millions in our cash, but 
it still stands at the substantial figure of 
£6} millions. On the other hand, we have 
increased our holding of Government 
securities by nearly £3 millions. 


INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES DECREASED 


The inflationary tendencies in the eco- 
nomic situation brought about in India by 
the war have long been obvious, and at one 
time it looked as if the situation might 
get out of control. In particular, owing to 
constitutional and other difficulties, which 
admittedly in India are very great, the 
Government of India and most of the Pro- 
vincial Governments were slow in dealing 
with the most urgent problem of all, namely, 
that of ensuring that available supplies of 
foodstuffs should be fairly distributed at 
reasonable prices. One result was the severe 
famine in Bengal; another was a steep rise 
in the cost of living all over India. 

Now the situation has improved. There 
has been an excellent harvest in Bengal, 
and all Governments are encouraging the 
growth of food crops and are introducing 
procurement and rationing schemes. More- 
over, the Government of India have intro- 
duced in the last six months a number of 
measures designed to check speculation, 
profiteering, hoarding and inflation. Of the 
last class of measures the most interesting 
has been large sales of gold by the Reserve 
Bank. 


THE FUTURE 


In the past year we have devoted much 
thought to post-war problems. No one 
at this stage can foresee what the pattern 
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of international trade will be after the war 
or whether by concerted action the nations 
of the world will be able or willing to 
alter the policies and remove the obstruc- 
tions which a few years ago threatened 
almost to stifle it. Nor do we know for 
how long after the war it will be necessary 
for the Government to maintain control 
of imports, exports and foreign exchange 
and to continue to make bulk purchases 
of food and raw materials. All that can 
be said with confidence is that this country, 
if it is to keep its imports of food and 
raw materials at the level necessary to 
maintain the standard of living, must 
largely expand its exports, and I hope that 
this bank will be able to play its part in 
this process. 


STAFF PROBLEMS 


Our immediate post-war problem and 
the one to which we have devoted most 
thought will be that of reopening our 
branches in the countries which have been 
overrun by Japan. We have already made 
such preparations as are possible, and it is 
already clear that our main preoccupation 
will be that of staff. An exchange bank 
must have a highly-trained staff, and in 
this respect the position is bound to be 
very difficult in the immediate post-war 
period. 

Those that are left to us have had a 
long term of continuous service in the East. 
Most of them are badly in need of rest, 
and it would be a great help if the Govern- 
ments of India and Ceylon would allow 
them to take home leave in rotation. We 
also hope that His Majesty’s Government 
will take steps to release a proportion of 
trained bankers from the Forces well in 
advance of the reoccupation of Burma and 
Malaya. Some measure of this kind is 
indeed essential if the banks are to play 
their part in the rehabilitation of the eco- 
nomic life of the countries released from 
enemy control. It must be remembered 
that unless banking facilities are available 
trade and commerce cannot revive. 


BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 
PROFITS MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of British 
Ropes, Limited, was held, on the 30th 
ultimo, at Leeds. 

Mr Herbert Smith (the chairman), in 
the course of his statement, said: Taxation 
occasioned by war conditions has the effect 
of limiting to a certain degree the profits 
available for dividend and reserve pur- 
poses. The profits earned for the year 
ending December 31, 1943, subject to in- 
come-tax, have been virtually maintained 
at £355,741, and, after providing £200,000 
for income-tax, as compared with £225,000 
in the previous year, the net balance avail- 
able amounts to £155,741, as compared with 
£134,510 for 1942. We are thus able to 
maintain our dividend at the previous level 
of 124 per cent., but this year we propose 
to increase the transfer to general reserve 
from £25,000 to £50,000, which will leave 
the substantial balance of £215,873 to be 
carried forward to next year’s accounts. 

The balance-sheet continues to show a 
strong liquid position, which is very satis- 
factory and augurs well for the future 
of your company. Your company’s plant 
and machinery has, so far as circumstances 
permit, been maintained in an efficient 
state of repair, and all possible steps are 
being taken to ensure that post-war 
demands will be met. 

The output of all manufacturing units 
of your company in wire, wire rope, htmp 
rope and binder twine has been maintained 
at the high level of the last three years; all 
departments are working to full capacity on 
Government or other work of national im- 
portance. Needless to say, we have record 
outputs, and are employing more female 
labour than ever before. Our subsidiary and 
associated companies are in the same posi- 
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tion, and have been very successful during 
1943. 

The supply of raw materials to our South 
African and Canadian factories has been 
diffieult, but the managements at these units 
have obtained their requirements and have 
maintained full outputs. 

The future of our export trade is being 
investigated both on our own account and 
also by the various trade associations of 
which we are members. The strong trend 
towards the industrialisation of primary pro. 
ducing countries seems to be strengthen- 
ing under the stress of war, and there 
appears to be no doubt that at the end 
of the war this tendency will be accelerated. 

I feel I must express the thanks of the 
board and myself, as well as of the share. 
holders, to the staff and workpeople, especi- 
ally the women who play so large a part 
in our activities, for their ungrudging and 
loyal service to further the war effort. 

The report was adopted. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF 
MEXICO, LEMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting 
of San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited, 
was held on the 29th ultimo, in London, 
Mr C. T. Pott presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his . 


statement, said :— 


The past year was a bannex one. Records 
of one sort or another were established in 
sO many directions that I will only enumer- 
ate a few. The tonnage milled reached 
615,000 and the metals contained in con- 
centrates reached 35,000 tons lead, 33,000 
tons zinc, 3,500 tons copper, 2,400,000 ozs. 
silver and 18,000 ozs. gold. These figures 
are about 30 per cent. above last year, and 
are a measure of the strenuous efforts we 
have made to provide the United Nations 
with the maximum amount of metals 
which our mines were capable of produc- 
ing. To support this programme of maxi- 
mum output underground development 
was accelerated to keep in step. The satis- 
factory naturé of the year’s development 
may be judged from the record ore re- 
serves Of 3,135,000 tons, which are some 
400,000 tons in excess of a year previous. 
In as much as some 600,000 tons were 
milled during the year, the new tonnage 
blocked was upwards of 1,000,000 tons. 
The 3,100,000 tons in the reserve had a 
combined lead zinc copper grade of 16.39 
per cent., compared with 2,300,000 tons 
with a combined grade of 16.10 per cent. 
at the beginning of the war. 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT 


During the sixteen years beginning Sep- 
tember, 1926, we have milled close upon 
6,000,000 tons of sulphide ore having 4 
combined mill assay for lead zinc copper of 
16.29 per cent. I give you these figures 
to illustrate that laterally and at depth de- 
velopment continues on the whole to be 
satisfactory, so that the life of our pro- 
perties can be regarded with some optl- 
mism. 


The board has appropriated £50,000 for 
the establishment of an exploration and de- 
velopment reserve and now recommend 
that a dividend of 3s. per share be paid 
for the past year, and I ask you to confizm 
that. This will leave £39,339 to be carried 
forward. I am in no position to make 2ny 
forecast as to what we can expect in the 
coming years. Wide and rapid fluctuations 
in profitability of a base metal project 
am sure are well understood by you all 
We must expect ups and downs. 


Resolutions for the adoption of the 2 
counts and payment of a dividend of 3: 
per share, and for the conversion of the 
issued shares of the company into stock, 
were unanimously passed. 
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THE NATIONAL 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


MR K. A. E. MOORE’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the above 
Society was held, on the 29th ultimo, in 
London. 

Mr K. A. E. Moore, F.C.A. (the chair- 
man), in the course of -his speech, said: 
The accounts which are before you to-day 
are of particular interest in that they show 
how the society stands, after nearly five 
years of war, on the occasion of a quin- 
quennial valuation. The satisfactory posi- 
tion disclosed is gratifying indeed at the 
end of a period so full of anxieties and 
uncertainty. 


VALUATION REPORT 


The actuary’s valuation report accom- 
panies the accounts, and it is unnecessary 
for me to go through it in detail. I may 
mention, however, that it is based on what 
is known as the “ benus reserve ” method, 
as distinct from the “net premium” 
method used by the majority of life offices. 
For many years now the society has been 
one of a small number of life offices em- 
ploying the “ bonus reserve ” method, which 
implies the calculation of the reserves for 
the contractual sums assured and existing 
bonuses, utilising for this purpose mortality 
tables, rates of interest, and expense pro- 
visions as Close as possible to the anti- 
cipated future experience. To these con- 
tractual reserves are then added a specific 
reserve (on the same basis) for future 
bonuses on the whole of the existing 
business. ; 

In our own case we have greatly in- 
creased the stringency of the basis em- 
ployed in 1938 by reducing the rate of 
interest from 33 per cent. for assurances 
and 3} per cent. for annuities to 3 per cent. 
for the whole business. The combination 
of this and of the other factors operates 
to produce a basis which is ‘believed to be 
the strongest the society has ever em- 
ployed, and on top of it, as you will see, 
we have set aside £150,000 for possible 
heavy war claims in the later stages of 
the war and £100,000, equal to the cost of 
still further reducing the rate of interest, 
should that be necessary, from 3 per cent. 
to 25 per cent. 

We have thus set out to calculate our 
reserves On an exceedingly strong basis, and 
at the same time to provide additional 
teserves for all forseeable contingencies. 
Even after doing this there remains, as 
shown by the actuary’s report, a net sur- 
plus of £569,000, which includes the sum 
of £178,000 brought forward from the pre- 
ceding valuation in 1938. The disposable 
surplus earned in the five years is, therefore, 
£391,000. 

Despite the uncertainties of the future, 
We take the view that this sum of £391,000 
should not be withheld from distribution 
among the members. Accordingly we have 
decided to declare compound bonuses at 
= angie rates for the five years 1939- 

Whole life policies with full profits, 25s. 
Per cent. per annum. 

Endowment assurance policies with full 
Profits, 20s, per cent. per annum. 

premium policies with reduced 

Profits, 7s. 6d. per cent. per annum. 

. this distribution will cost £397,000, leav- 
ing £172,000 to be carried forward to the 
next valuation, a sum very little less than 
the sum brought forward in 1938. It is 
very gratifying to the board, as I feel it 
will be also to the members, to produce 
in War-time so excellent an account of the 
Society's progress during the past five years. 

I should add that interim bonuses on 
claims will be paid until further notice 
at the same rates as are now to be dis- 
tributed. 

WAR RISKS SCHEME 


ne the early part of 1940 the society 
a Operated a unique and highly popular 
; €me for covering war risks in this 
Suntry without extra charge. Under this 
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scheme home war risks are covered in con- 
sideration of the surrender of participating 
rights for the war period under the 
original scheme, and for the war period 
plus five years: under the revised scheme 
now in force. The operation of this 
scheme has been managed with great care, 
and the experience of claims up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, has been most favourable. 
While, therefore, no obligation rests upon 
the society to make any decision on the 
bonuses until the war risk is a thing of the 
past, yet the board had little difficulty in 
deciding to allot full bonuses now to all 
such policies in respect of periods ended 
December 31, 1943. The society’s rights 
in respect of the bonus period which com- 
menced on January rst last will, of course, 
be fully reserved. I hope that this generous 
decision will do something to popularise 
this excellent scheme still further with the 
members and with the public. 

Turning now to the accounts for 1943, 
I have the following comments to make : — 

(a) New business has again been in- 
creased slightly, despite the further con- 


traction in our new business organisation - 


due to call-up. 

(b) The amount paid in death claims, 
namely, £158,000, shows a decrease com- 
pared with the figure of £183,000 in 1942. 

(c) Surrenders and lapses were again 
much lower than before, and indeed the 
wastage from this source for last year was 
at the lowest level for twenty-five years. 

(d) Interest earnings were maintained at 
the same level as in 1942, namely, 
£3 os. 11d. per cent. net after income-tax. 

(e) The society’s investments in 1943 
showed appreciation and realised profit 
amounting together to £148,000, which has 
again been credited to the reserve fund. 
During. the past five years net investment 
profits increased our resources’ by 
£338,000, all of which has been credited 
to the reserve fund. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


LONDON AND LOMOND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED REVENUE AND 
CAPITAL POSITION 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting 
of this Trust was held, on the 29th ultimo, 
in London, the Hon. W. B. L. Barrington 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is taken from the chair- 
man’s statement, circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

The total revenue for the year under 
review amounted to £78,497, an improve- 
ment of £2,534 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. The net revenue, after expenses 
of management, interest and income-tax, 
was £25,498, an increase of £1,068. The 
dividends on the Preference stocks require 
£9,175, leaving £16,323 available for the 
Ordinary stock, which is equivalent to 
12.9 per cent. before deduction of income- 
tax.- The directors have placed £20,000 to 
general reserve, bringing it up to £100,000, 
and now recommend payment of a final 
dividend of 54 per cent., making a total 
of 8 per cent. for the year. There remains 
£7,196 to be carried forward, as compared 
with £20,997 brought in. 

The market value of the investments ex- 
ceeds the figure at which they are stated in 
the balance-sheet by £261,468. The posi- 
tion may be summarised as follows :— 

Appreciation in value of in- 





WESEEBORIES: occ cos ccscceceseaes £261,468 
Capital reserve ............... 127,613 
General reserve ............... 100,000 
Carry-forward ................5. 7,196 

£496,277 


Each £100 of Ordinary stock, therefore, 
was represented as at January 31, 1944, 
by net assets of approximately £307. 

As to the current year, present indica- 
tions are that our income will be main- 
tained. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The 2oth annual general meeting of 
Kemsley Newspapers, Limited, was held, 
on the 29th ultimo, at Kemsley House, 
London, W.C. 


Lord Kemsley, the chairman, in his 
speech to the shareholders, said: The in- 
crease in the trading profit for the year is 
absorbed by the addition to the reserves 
for taxation and contingencies, leaving the 
net profit at £471,173, or £1,086 more than 
last year. 


The dividends on the Six and a-Half per 
Cent. and the Eight per Cent Preference 
stock and 4 per cent. interim dividend on 
the Ordinary stock are the same as last 
year, leaving a balance of £412,181 avail- 
able for distribution. The directors recom- 
mend that £100,000 shall again be added 
to the general reserve, making that sum 
23 million pounds, and that a final dividend 
of 4 per cent., less tax, should be paid on 
the Ordinary stock of the company, leaving 
the balance carried forward of £262,181, 
compared with the amount of £246,008 car- 
ried forward last year. 


THE YEAR'S ACTIVITY 


In normal times on this occasion I am 
accustomed to give you a review of the 
year’s activities in our various publishing 
centres. In war time, owing to controls 
and restrictions which, unwelcome as they 
may be, are admittedly essential, there is 
no great scope for enterprise or new de- 
velopment. I have in consequence little of 
interest to report under this head. 


I can perhaps best summarise the posi- 
tion by saying that, like so many other 
concerns, we are carrying on to the best of 
our ability. Advertising still plays a vital 
part in the transformed economic life of 
the nation. It is performing a great work 
in ensuring that the civilian population 
plays its part in this unprecedented kind 
of warfare which we call total war. Ex- 
perience has strongly emphasised the power 
and value of advertising when it is rightly 
used. Our great regret, as newspaper pub- 
lishers, is that we cannot provide all the 
space our advertising friends would like 
to have. 


Your directors are naturally grateful that 
the accounts and report which you have 
before you are so satisfactory. The war is 
not yet over, but I think I can claim that 
we have weathered the storm in a manner 
which few could have expected in 1939. 
I should tell you also, at this time when 
post-war reconstruction is in so many 
minds, that we are looking forward to the 
day when we can complete the expansion 
and renewal of plant and buildings which 
was interrupted by the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


Ali our plans for future development will, 
of course, largely depend on the “ controls ” 
which remain after the war. We hope 
that most of them will be lifted, and that 
only those which are absolutely vital, as a 
few of them will be, will remain until the 
conversion of our national economy from a 
war to a peace footing is completed. We 
express this hope, not selfishly for our- 
selves, but in the interests of the nation at 
large, since we most sincerely believe that 
the less the bureaucracy interferes with 
commerce and industry the better. It is 
on that account, and on no other, that 
Kemsley Newspapers have consistently 
opposed the post-war retention of controls 
for the sake of controls. I think we can 
claim to have been among the first to draw 
public attention to the evil, and it is grati- 
fying to see that the country generally now 
seems awake to it. 


The report was adopted. 
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per cent. (new series) for their full dura- t> year and to the declaration of a stable Of interest, taking into acc various ee Stater 
tions from date of entry, excluding war and reasonable scale of bonuses on the 2%ation bases applicable to our varid culate 
years. The question of resuming ordinary — Society’s With-Profit policies. funds, is approximately £3 98. per Com 
aan additions to common pone = one Se of an at sg =; see amou 
icies will not arise until the end o at the actuarial valuation basis ¢ V 
7944, when it will receive favourable con- a is fully justified and that it contains reaso™ —. 
sideration. Since the triennial valuation made as able margins. We must bear in _ The 
at December 31, 1940, no interim bonus however, that a continuance of low 1 7 suffer 
has been paid in respect of current claims. of interest on Gilt Edged securities a again 
CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE The world outlook is to some extent clearer make it desirable that some. - ud AE the c 
than it was three years ago, and in the strengthening of the actuarial basis $ ot appro 
In concluding, the chairman, after light of the results of the present triennial be effected at succeeding triennial va whict 
making reference to the large number of valuation your directors have decided that tions. devor, 
the staff on active service and the addi- interim bonus should now be paid in RESULTS the ¢ 
tional duties being undertaken by those respect of With-Profit policies which be- ARES . s gener 
who remain, looked forward with confi- came Claims by death or maturity in the The other main factor with which “ tinger 
dence to the future and to the enlarged years 1941, 1942 and 1943. This decision Life Assurance and Annuity business . distri 
service to present and future members involves the re-opening of over 600 claims, concerned is mortality. During the ® = is aga 
which the strengthening of its position but bearing in mind equity as between one years of war which form the tenn 


would enable the Institution to render. 


, ; ‘ is 
under review, mortality in respect 0 ma 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


assured lives has been slightly greater tha “rty- 


generation of policy holders and another, 
we consider that it is the only fair course 
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that expected according to the mortality 
tables used ; had it not been for deaths on 
active service there would have been a 
substantial profit from this source. Our 
mortality experience in respect of annuitants 
has been rather less favourable. 


SOCIETY'S CENTENARY 


The centenary of the Society occurs later 
this year—on August Ist to be precise. We 
embark on our second century in troubled 
waters but well rigged for the voyage. In 
due course—after the war—we hope to 
publish a small volume giving something 
of our history over the last 100 years, but 
we feel that it would be out of keeping 
with the times to mark the occasion by 
anything in the nature of a conventional 
celebration. 

The confidence of our founders has been 
amply justified by the growing recognition 
of the merits of life assurance—as a safe- 
guard and as an investment. These merits 
are at least as great to-day as they have ever 
been during the long lifetime of our 
Society. Under war conditions our branch 
organisation is very severely depleted and, 
on this account, we must ask the indulgence 
of our agents and policy holders in many 
parts of the country where we are tempor- 
atily unable to maintain personal contact. 
We hope, however, that those interested 
in the effecting of life assurances or of 
annuities will bear in mind the attractive 
terms and conditions which we offer. We 
can still provide quality of service even 
though its extent is, for the time being, 
limited. 

Before concluding by expressing our 
thanks to the staff, I have to report with 
deep regret the deaths of two members on 
Active Service—Darrell Hall and Walter 
Moore. The former was in the R.A.F. and 
is the son of a member of our staff, the 
latter was in the Army. To the parents 
o— we tender our most sincere sym- 
pathy. ; 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The periodical valuation of a life assur- 
ance office is a heavy task even in peace 
time, and the fact that we are able to hold 
our annual general meeting in March is a 
tribute to the speed and accuracy with 
which the results have been brought out. 
Our thanks are due to all concerned, and 
not least to our general manager, actuary 
and secretary, investment manager, and that 
small body of key men who remain with 
us and whose difficulties can well be 
imagined, 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 11 PER CENT. 
MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
Pany was held, on the 28th ultimo, in 
London, Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (the 

an), presided. 

e following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, which was cir- 
culated with the report: — 

The net profit (subject to income-tax) 
amounts to £200,963, against £204,115 last 
year. In both years the main governing 
factor was the excess profits tax standard. 

¢ large assessments of E.P.T. so far 
suffered provide a considerable potential 
against the possibility of lean years during 

Currency of the tax. After the necessary 
appropriations of the net profit, chief of 
gach is for income-tax, the directors have 
evoted £50,000 to strengthen still further 
€ company’s resources; £25,000 goes to 
Seneral reserve and £12,500 each to con- 
tingencies and special depreciation. The 
Cistribution to the ordinary shareholders 
'S again rr per cent. As this year provision 
18 made for the full year’s dividends, the 
catry-forward of £74,408, which is £1,970 
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higher than last year, appears on the 
balance-sheet. 

The final result has been satisfactory and 
fully in accordance with expectations. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
the utilisation of synthetic rubber, and con- 
tinuous research is being actively main- 
tained to establish and extend its useful- 
mess over the wide range of produgts in 
which your company is interested. 

The current year, in so far as volume 
of business is concerned, is running well 
to average, and although full consideration 
must be allowed for the uncertainties in- 
cidental to war-time conditions, the general 
outlook can be regarded with a reasonable 
degree of confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HOOVER LIMITED 
RECORD TURNOVER 


The ordinary general meeting of Hoover 
Limited was held on the 25th ultimo at 
Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 

Mr. C. B. Colston (chairman and joint 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: It is certain that in the not 
too distant future we shall have to devote 
some of our energies to peace-time products. 

What, then, is going to be the position 
of your company during the transitional 
period and thereafter? When war broke 
out your company was engaged entirely 
upon its peace-time products. The only 
thing we manufactured and sold was the 
Hoover electric cleaner, and sometimes it 
has been said that this field was too narrow. 

Nevertheless, during these peace-time 
years we created a highly efficient manu- 
facturing organisation and built up a fine 
production team with the most modern 
equipment at its disposal. We also suc- 
ceeded in building up a strong research 
and development department. Our 
engineering skill and knowledge and our 
experience of mass production methods 
were of the greatest value when war broke 
out. 

I may say that our change-over to war 
production was smooth and rapid. We have 
manufactured a variety of war products, 
very different from our peace-time produc- 
tion. Our manufacturing costs have com- 
pared favourably with other companies. We 
have made a number of striking contri- 
butions in the field of design, and have 
instituted economies in manufacture which 
have saved the Exchequer very substantial 
sums indeed. Your company has gained 
an enviable reputation with the supply 
departments, and I believe we have earned 
a leading place in the light engineering 
industry. 

When the country has come victoriously 
through this long period of struggle your 
company will be faced with an enormous 
task. We shall have four or five years’ 


normal replacement sales to catch up, and . 


many users who have rightly refrained 
from having their machines serviced will 
require service. I am confident that we 
shall be able to change back to peace- 
time products with the same speed as we 
switched over to war production. 

This year our turnover is a record many 
times our pre-war turnover. But your 
company has not become liable for E.P.T. 
owing to the very small margin of profit 
which has been made (and rightly so) on 
the war goods we manufacture. 

The policy of the board all through the 
war with: regard to dividends has been 
conservative, and although we have not 
added to our general reserve we have 
built up our income-tax reserve to one 
year ahead of legal requirements. During 
the war the amount of profit which has 
been retained for this specific purpose 
amounts to no less than £262,500. I am 
sure that the action to which you have 
agreed in retaining profits for this purpose 
will eventually be rewarded. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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JOHN WRIGHT AND SONS 
(VENEERS), LIMITED 


ACTIVITIES FULLY MAINTAINED 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
John Wright and Sons (Veneers), Limited, 
was held, on the 24th ultimo, in London. 

Mr. L. C. W. Jenkins, F.C.S. (chair- 
man and managing director), expressed 
sincere thanks to the staff and workpeople 
of the company for yet another year’s real 
hard work and loyal co-operation, which 
had enabled the company to grapple satis- 
factorily with the tasks imposed upon it. 
He wanted also to thank his colleagues for 
their unselfish and untiring devotion to 
their duties and for their ever-willing 
assistance in the manifold problems which 
occurred day by day. He also paid tribute 
to the late Sir William Mallinson, who, 
with his father, was with the company until 
1936. 

Continuing, he said that the balance-sheet 
indicated that the activities of the com- 
pany had been fully maintained and that 
it still was in a very healthy condition. 
The result of the eighth year’s working 
showed, after providing for E.P.T. and 
War Damage Contribution, a profit of 
£40,217, which compared with £35,556 in 
1942. The board, having in mind the 
small variation, considered that the amount 
available for the year under review should 
be dealt with on similar lines to the 
appropriations made in 1941 and 1942— 
namely, that £5,000 be placed to general 
reserve and £1,000 added to the reserve 
for doubtful debts, making a total reserve 
for doubtful debts at the date of the balance- 
sheet of £8,000. 

After those appropriations had been 
made there was now, at the end of the 
eight years’ working, a general reserve of 
£40,000, and, with the addition of £1,467 
in 1943, there was an _ unappropriated 


_ balance of £9,272 carried forward to the 


credit of profit. and loss account. 

The report was adopted, and the pro- 
posed final dividend of § per cent., making 
74 per cent., less tax, for the year, was 
approved. 
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BECALMED 


“As idle as a painted 
ship upon a painted 
ocean’’—without the 
motive power of wind 
the sailing ship is 
useless. Without 
adequate funds the 
Christie Hospital, the 
largest Cancer treating 
hospital of the Em- 
pire, is unable to 
extend its increasing 
fight against Cancer. 
Don’t let our work 
falter or fail from lack 
of your help; send 
a donation to-day. 


CHRISTIE CANCER 
HOSPITAL 
& 


Holt Radium Institute 
MANCHESTER, 20 
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(Continued from page 444) 


Of the increase of 6.9 million in the total labour force since 
January, 1941, it is stated that less than two million has been 
derived from the normal growth in population and the re- 
maining five million from persons not normally seeking em- 
ployment. Even so, there are stated to be still 3.5 million 
urban housewives under 45 years of age without children 
who are not employed. Of the current total labour force of 
60.9 million, 20,3 million, or exactly one-third, are in the 
armed forces and the munition industries. Comparable 
figures for the United Kingdom have never been published, 
but it is probable that the proportion of the employed popu- 
lation in this country in the armed forces and in munitions 
production is also about one-third. But it is also probable 
that, owing to the intensive employment of women, a 
higher proportion of the total population is employed here 
than in America. The American figure of 60 million is 
about 444 per cent of the population. The British figure 
has been stated to be about 22 million, which would be 
47 per cent of the population. Broadly speaking, however, 
the manpower pictures of the two countries are very 


similar. 
* * * 


Census of Production 


It is encouraging to know that, as stated in a Note on 
International Statistics in The Economist last week, the 
Board of Trade is laying its plans or an annual census 
of production with a more extensive range of information 
than the quinquennial pre-war censuses. Moreover, the 
Board of Trade is rendering the statistician a service 


making available, in galley form, sections of the Final Report 








Mar. 


” 
” 
” 
” 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
me 18) ) slowest, 103 -0 (Feb. 28). 
yes 








of the 1935 census of production that would have been pub- 
lished had the type not been destroyed. The first section to 
be made available, at 15s. a set, is that relating to the build- 
ing and building materials trades. Sirice the number of galley 
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proofs to be reproduced will depend on ascertained demand, 
the Board of Trade is anxious that those who wish to 
purchase a copy should inform the Assistant Secretary, 
Statistics Department, Board of Trade, Romney House, 
London, S.W.1. The results of the 1935 census. of pro- 
duction will be indispensable as a basis of comparison with 
post-war figures. 


Company Result 


Associated Electrical Industries. 
Years to December 31, 





1941 1942 1943 
£ £ £ 
Profit after provision for taxation, fees, and 
SEE Goo cac us acanuine ee hs > 681,536 686,527 695,266 
I Oho akan wee eee ewes ake 263,296 233,707 235,295 
Preference dividend (net)............... 52,306 52,306 52,306 
Ordinary stock :— 
PEEL ics cu wesunas soeeeekeo ous 365,934 400,514 407 665 
PED So cuingccaneessss406s4 50s 246,092 246,092 246,092 
chs 5b5'6ab 55s oo Ns aseew eras 14-9 16-3 16-6 
CR tanks un scSavbs eens sees s54556 10 10 10 
Dividend equalisation account .......... 100,000 one 
Contingency ‘reserve ..............-e000% ae 150,000 si 
PE UD eke cavasesesccesescsoene ee one 150,000 
ioc eekebnysnntnteensa ee 285,314 289,736 301,309 
Consolidated Balance Sheet :— 
SO Ds ncaa eins ad cee eves 4,468,018 4,142,134 3,819,740 
BOOe Tiered MUNONET wn. nes ccncccvves 7,164,587 7,692,050 8,363,154 
Gross liquid assets*..................-. 22,305,219 25,152,727 27,981,594 
PC cCc5 ne ekee danse kooeseeeeen sues 11,621,725 12,343,177 14,930,908 
' Tax reserve certificates................. pl 1,300,000 1,968,750 


+ Including dividends from subsidiaries. 

t Included with current creditors, and consequently knocked off net liquid assets, 
are provision for future income tax on profits earned to date and reserves for 
contingencies. 


* Including miscellaneous shares and securities. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 51s. 3d. ex dividend, 
yield £3 18s. per cent. ° 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges: London 


“ FINANCIAL NEws ” Inpicks 





Total Security Indices 











| 
: Corres. | 
1948 argeins | Bay | 
List 1943 | 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
‘i + shares* Int.+ 
4,398 4,617 104-1 | 134-7 
4,342 4,934 104 +0 j 134-8 
5,853 6,631 104-1 134-7 
4,290 5,603 | 104-2 134-6 
4,491 5,433 | 104-2 134-6 








* shares, 1944: “highest, 104 -6 
20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 135 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 

















‘0 (Jan. 3). 
New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 
pile Sr ons : — oe e 
1943 | | | 
e oi eee Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
: 8 15 | 2 
Low | High | , | » | . 
| Jan. | July 1944 1944 1944 
Pe. t - | | 
—EEE jeu a — ——— - —_ 
37 Industrials ........ | 81-1 | 133-5 | 98-4 99:7 | 99-4 
PE voacoskasesxs | 72-6 99-9 | 97-0 99-5 | 101-2 
4 Utilities........... | 67-9 | 89-6a 88-9 85-0 88 -6 
419 Stocks ........... | 78-5 | 1009 | 96-8 | 97-9 97-8 
Av. yield %*......... 5-36 4°35 4-67 4-60 | 4-63 
* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 
= ie ndbnceascel cuiaaeecoie Rises olen 
1944 | Average | Transactions ] 1944 | Average | Transactions 
Mar. 17... 121-0 | 1,353,000 || Mar. — 120-2 | 1,464,000 
my 18... | 1-2 | 727,000" |, 22... | 120-5 | 1,572,000 
» 20...) 120-5 | 1,196,000 | x ->- | 120°3 1,174,000 
' | 


1943: High, 125-4 (July 14). Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
April 1, 1944 Capital versions Money 
° f 
To Shareholders only ............ 5,000 & 75,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 453. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions ae 
BL baSeRobS Go unehes sbhos es uessseconbonaces 244,318,986 234,026,330 
iis <'s> sank ¥esbunrrssepsseaseh ence ossnseees 449,040,274 438,543,018 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing’ 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 

Year} ; —_ ex. - — Deb. Yi - 
- 2006...... 233,908,080 118,250 Nil 232,757,666 551,749 736,915 
1943...... 437,755,418 787,600 Nil 433,730,276 609,837 4,202,905 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to March 21, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The Bank return reflects the 
efficacy with which the exceptional movement of funds during 
the week has been neutralised in its impact on bank cash. 
Bankers’ deposits have fallen by £10,000,000, but this move- 
ment still leaves them at the comparatively comfortable level 
of £188,794,000. No part of this decline in bank cash is at- 
tributable to the immobilisation of funds in Government accounts, 
and Public deposits are virtually unchanged over the week at 
£7,107,000. In fact the whole of the decline in bankers’ deposits 
is balanced by a further expansion of £11,013,000 in the note 
circulation. This movement is accounted for by end-month 
influences but it makes a singularly unfortunate appearance in 
the middle of London’s Salute the Soldier Week. The position 
in the money market has been kept fairly taut, but only small 
official assistance has had to be given. The banks have been 
helped by the absence of TDR payments against which there 
were about £30,000,000 of effective maturities and even more 
TDR will ‘have been pre-encashed. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betwee? 
Mar. 24th and Mar. 30th :— 

open rate, 2% (shenesd Soom 2%, Octaber 99, months, tae poe 8. Banh 


days, Treneurt itis :°a 3 — Ln 6 acute 
hla i, ; 3 months, ie 
money, “hee Si Short Sort Loans, re 3,3 pont &%- Biscovat dep 


= aon ie fixed b: Bank of England remained 
following rates the 
between Mar. 24th and Mar. 30th. 7 (Figures in brackets are par o 


unchi 
exchange). 


(Continued on page 454) 
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FLOATING DEBT 











(£ millions) _ 
| Ways and | 
| ery | Means | Trea- 
Advances (| sury | Total 
te Se ere ee 4 eee 
Date | | Bank | posits} ing 
Ten- | ya, | Public! of by | Debt 
der P | Depts. | Eng- Banks! 
| | land 
| | 
1943 | | 
Mar. 31 2838-9 =| 2 — +5 | 6-5] 969 0 4096 -9 
Nov. 27 |1210-0 i868 - ‘9! 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0 4760-5 
Dec. 4 [1210-0 | Notavailable | 
, il {1210-0 es | 
” 18 \1210-0 ee 
” 95 1210-0 Bp same 
ee! 3115 -2 367-0 | 65-2 | 1401-0) 4948 -4 
1944 | 
Jan. 8 \1210 ol Not available | 
» 15 {1200-0 ee 
” 92 (1190-0 | 
» 29 1180 -0| 1936 -2 | 290-6 |” "],1390 -0! 4796 -8 
Feb. 5 |1170-0 Not available 
, 12 {1170-0 _ = 
” 19 1170-0 ” 2 
» 26 |1170-0) 1946 -9| 340-3 | 32-3 | 1376 -0| 4865-5 
Mar. 4 (1170-0) Not available 
” 11 (1170-0 | ” ” 
” 18 [1170-0 co 
” 95 |1170-0 
| 





> 
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TREASURY BILLS 














aoa (£ millions) _ 
| Amount Average | a 
een eae ate 
ss sal “at fas 
| Offerea|APPlied| anottea| ment Min. 
. | o Rate 
' . | /O = 
1943 | s.  d. 
Mar. 26 | 75-0 | 157-4' 75-0] 20 1-82] 1 
Dec. 3 | 90:0 201-0 | 90-0 | 20 2:19} 23 
» 10 | 90-0] 197-2} 90:0} 20 2-54] 28 
” 17 | 90-0 198-2 | 90-0 | 20 1-68! 17 
"94 | 90-0 | 183-2 90:0/ 20 2-10] 26 
" a 90:0 | 217-0 | 90:0} 19 10-83] 41 
Jan. 7 | 90-0 | 206-4| 90-0] 20 2-76| 26 
» 14 | 90-0} 202-5] 90:0] 20 2-50] 26 
» 21 | 90-0] 2020} 90-0] 20 2-54] 27 
» 28 | 90:0] 193-2} 90-0] 20 1-48/ 32 
Feb. 4 90-0 | 203-3 | 90°0 | 20 0-86 22 
» ll | 90-0 | 206-5} 90-0| 20 0-81] 22 
» 18 | 90-0; 199-4! 90-0] 20 1-12] 27 
» 25 | 90-0} 191-0'| 90:0] 20 1-28} 31 
Mar. 3 | 90-0| 201-:7| 90-0] 1911-86 23 
» 10 | 90-0} 190-1 | 90-0} 20 0-34 | 31 
» 1 | 90-0] 177-2} 90-0] 1911-84) 31 
, 24 | 90-0} 176-9 90-0 | 20 0-36} 36 
' 








On Mar. 24 applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of following week were accepted as to about 
= cent. of the amount a for, and applications 

igher prices in full. a at £99 15s. for 
bills to be paid for on Fri ay and Saturday of the 
following week were accepted in full. £90 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered on March 31. For the 
week ending April 1, the banks will be asked for no 
Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS! 








CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIP ONS 
ey _ «& ;thousandsy 
| | te ae 1 a 
we se mlb gue | 
en me s 
5 © (Mle | ind | Eats, 
5,768 | 2,073 | 5,200) 9,430 
5,422 | 1,976| 4,961 | 3,040 
5,255 | 1,923| 5,779| 7,384 
5,311} 1,950| 5,125| 7,565 
4,744 | 2,024 |* 5,119] 5,243 
4,982 | 1,584  4,047| 3,594 
4,496 | 1,613| 3,649! 6,197 
4,708 | 1,830! 5,024! 5,624 
| 1588 | 3,727 | 8,887 
se 1,655| 4,934 | 14,992 
= 22,288 | 52,832 
Totals to date. eared 671,708*|1507797tII314,943¢ | 
* 226 weeks. ; t 169 weeks. t 30 weeks. 
eee ton | Including all Series. 


i loans received by the Treasury up t 
a 28th amounted to a total value of £65,162, 581. 
te to Feb. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to 

amount of £143, 772,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’ 
gland’s officia) buying price for gold 
= at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
= the Cee silver market Ww per standard 
Te Ne ave been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
at “ah York market price of fine silver remained 


cents per ounce throughout the week. Bomba 
Dullion Prices were as ana , 


- Silver 
Date ine Tola -~- Fine Tolas 

S. a. a. 
MS 8S vocecscse 71 7” 132 0 
<<. ee 71 132 4 
DN ch Giete:ae 0:0 71 OR 134 8 
OR oe ae aice ac 71 2 137 2 
” 28 aii heiaicus 72 #4 138 12 
SP eis iep ens 80 12 139 O 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 29, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100- 
In Circln. . . .1104,634,095 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1138,265,047 
partment.... 45,607,623 | Other Secs... .. 711,658 


Silver Coin... 8,195 


Amt. of Fid. 
eee 1150,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 


<i 241,718 


1150,241,718 1150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 185,987,151 


oa Capital 
Res 3,527,885 | Other Secs. : 








Public Deps.*. 7,107,347] Discounts & 
— -| Advances.... 15,425,013 
Other Deps. : Securities... 26, 691,345 
Bankers..... 188,794,692 = 
Other Accts... 60,168,474 42, 116,358 
—_—__—_— | Notes........ 45, 607, 623 

248,963,166 | Gold & Silver 
RNG cscs 440,266 
274, 151, 398 274, 151,398 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


| 1943 | 1944 


) Mar. | Mar. | Mar. . Mar. 
| 3b 15 | 22 29 











| 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation. .... | 934 -5/1091 -51093 -6 1104 -6 
Notes in banking depart-, | | 
MOMMIES oi oleic ccinwee vice 7 58-8) 56-6 45-6 
Government debt and| | 
securities*........... 949 -1/1149 3149 -2:1149-3 
Other securities ........ 0-9) 0-7] 0-8 0-7 
ee |; 0-0; 0-0; 0:0, 90-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0- 0-2! 0:2; 0:2 
ONPG cise /s 0.0 5 0.06 04% '168 001168 00 168 -00'168 -00 
Deposits ; ' 
ee | §S 8 8: 4 ton. ee 
ET ree 144-3| 178-9! 198-8; 188-8 
RG Sse vnnseneene | 56-8] 59-2) 58-4| 60-2 
NE oe slo cacase sie 207-0} 246-5 264-4) 256-1 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; | 
Government........... 171-2; 175-1) 193-3} 186-0 
Discounts, etc.......... 9-9} 14-0| 15-9) 15-4 
PE ac sa cciiatoh eieec cs | 27-3 16-1} 16-1) 26-7 
I orc ohincece as SK: | 208-4) 205-2) 225-3! 228-1 
Banking depart. res.......! 16 9 e " 57:1) 46-0 
70 | ‘to % | % 
ee: | 8-1) 24-0) 21-6 17-9 
| 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million 
to £1,100 million on December 8, 1943 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 











Million $’s 
' 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
RESOURCES 25, 9, 16, 23, 
Gold certifs. on hand andj 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944 
due from Treasury ..... 20,393 19,258 19,235} 19,151 
Total reserves ........... | 20,832) 19,833) 19,827 19,766 
Total cash reserves....... | $98) 329) 322) 336 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 5,950) 12,029) 12,110! 12,243 
Total loans and secs. ....| 5,973 12,091) 12, 186 12, 317 
Total resources .......... 28,585! 33,663 34, 277! 34,165 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... | 12,608} 17, 443) 17 491! 17,429 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... ! 1,630) 1,000! 1 ,300; 900 
Mr. bank res. dep......... | 13,084) 12,383 12; 705) 12,405 
Govt. deposits ........... 6 269) 77 495 
Total deposits ........... | 14,275] 14,557, 14,703) 14,793 
Total liabilities .......... | 28,585) 33,663] 34, 1277 | 34, 165 
Reserve ratio ............ \77 5% '62 -0% 61 -6% (61 “3% 
| ! 
BANK AND TREASURY | | 
RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,595 21,670 21,670) 21,600 
Treasury & bank currency. | 3, 984) 4,090) ~ 4,090 
LIABILITIES... i | 
Money in circulation......; 16, 065| 20,963) 21, 006) 20,934 
Treasury cash and dep. . 2,609) 2, 419) 2,828 





: 2,224 

















453 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
12, 18, 25, 3, 10, 
ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Goid coin & bullion. 444) . 444) 44444 444 
Rupee coin........ | 157 135} 138) 130 118 
Balances abroad... 840) 1,264) 1 1348) 1,514 1,501 
Sterling securities ..| 3,918) 7,638, 7,638) 7,688; 7,768 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.} 1, 944 583| 583, 58 583 
Investments ...... 61) 82) 85) 85 86 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in cirn. : India} 6,345) 8 691) 8,676; 8,740} 8,834 
Burma} ... | cementite eae aaa 
Deposits: Govt....| 282) 540) a 786| 827 
Banks ..| 543! 597; 581! 628) ~~ 552 
Reserve ratio. ..... 67 5% a -9% 91 -8%/92 -0% 192 -2% 
et eselianae Pe ae 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. = 
; } t 
Reb. Feb. | - b. | Feb. 
| 24, ; i 16, 
ASSETS 1943 1944 | 1984 oi4 | 1944 
+Reserve : Gold ..... : | ae 
Other... | 0-3 | 44) 0-32 
SeCHEIIES: « <...0:0060:04' | 997 ‘9 l128s “76! 1278. 3 1277 -37 
LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation. ..... he -4 | 862-24) 863-60) 864-59 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. | 3:7 | 26-90} 40-12) 40-76 
Chartered banks ..... 268. 9 | 352 31) 338 -43} 355 -62 
° ‘ 


~ Gold and foreign porns transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


Million 2's 
| 
| Feb. | Mar. | Mac. | ae | as 
26, | oie 
Assets 19a4 | 1984 | 1944 | 36 
TE 4s cnigabeweaneueeun 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 = 365 
British Govt. secs......... 22-91) 22-91) 22-91) 23-15 
Sterling balances......... 1-60) 1-93) 2-07} 2-04 





LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation | 27-651 27-961 28-07| 28-20 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 








ae £’s 
| eb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
5, 21, 28, 4, 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | | 1944 | 1944 
Gold coin and bullion... .. | 65-13) 86-81) 86-91] 87-73 
Bills discounted.......... | 31 “36) 15-07) 14-25) 14-22 
Invest. and other assets. ..| 60-48) 92-40} 94-21} 92-89 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation....... | 38-26, 47-50} 49-01) 49-21 
Deposits : Government .. .| 3-47 10-20) 11-78, 9-86 
Bankers’...... '105 -67 126 -90/126 -63)126 -97 
Cthees. «.~..-+ 5-02| 6-31] 4-47] 4-39 
Reserve ratio............ s- 0% (6 1% oi4s 9% 45 “9% 
REICHSBANK 


Million reichsmarks 


| Feb. Es | Feb. | Feb. 
; 27, 


23, 29, 
ASSETS 1943 1944 1944 | 1944 . 
Gold and foreign currencies} 717 77 77 77 
Bills and cheques ........ 26,758! 39,464) 38,395] 39,269 
Rentenbank notes........ 289} 555) 602} 578 
POUR: 56.06. sis cis'e.0's | 21 43 16 26 
Securities : for note cover. | 49 1) 1 1 
Other assets ......6.6cccee- | 1,989} 1,711) 1,476} 1,748 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation....... 24,266} 33,012) 32,363 33,508 


Daily maturing liabilities. .| 3,820) 7,176 6, 702 6, a 
Other liabilities .......... 384) 872) 48 


| 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 




















Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
' 
Mar. Mar. Mar. | Mar. 
27, 25, 27, 25, 
1943 1944 1943 1944 
' ar ‘ aa 
Working days : | 6 6 
Birmingham. .... | 1,854] 1,551 
RRC 06:0 06:04 2,049 | 1,465 
Bristol 592 539 
ere 386 468 
POG cs cinucnsiece 1,347 754 
Leicester........ 809 829 
Liverpool ....... 4,291 | 3,842 
Manchester......| 13,011 | 2,968 
Newcastle....... | 1,462 1,588 
Nottingham ..... 410 | 337 
Sheffield ........ 582 685 
Southampton... .} 97 | | 125 
TR AONE 6. sis 26,890 | 15, 151 | 564,239 228,492 
Daldin® 22.6. s0cs:0 6,225 | 6,593, | 89,332 | 94,229 





' 


* March 20, 1943,.and March 18, 1944 
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Apt 
UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS LC 
Monthly Average 1942 | 1943 
Unit of $$ | | | 
Oe fee | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || Dee. || Jan. | Feb. | sept. | oct. | Nov. | Dec. || Jan. Feb, Pric 
eee sas eae CLT CN CC RCL NE CT a a ae os Year 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) | | | | Hig | 
1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food | Avg. daily sales) ... ; 78) 109 111 110; 112) +107} +117) 119) =«:129 pal a3 | 
2. ce Other merchandise .... || in 1937=100 || ... 83 107 85 = 81) «115| 100) 92 me 12 
|. Registered be Thousands | cing 0,756 383 39 - 1” ~ 7 ; 
. Ri unemplo' | usani »212) 2, ° ' we 102 
.  » United Kined! . 1,276| 2,813 1,035 33 ait : ae a = 
» London 118} 306] 239) 214 2 14 - os 107 
» E. and S. England (0) * 50} 142) eee . fee 97 
»» -S.W. England (c) . 69} 157 ii - 101 
» Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e). || » 165) 371 | os : oe a l 
»» NE. England (d)....... yeeRe 5 280, 602 o a 1 
» N.W. England (e) » 285; 562 eee . 1 
‘ 2 ose ose 102 
. : ise| “378 101 
me! of 116} 22 = e 
» Northern Ireland........... os > 36 6 one oe 1 ae ons ae 101} 
. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.... . 541; 107 y We 101} 
° | 15 
Wholesale Prices : Economist: | | | 103 
1929= 100 70-4) 76-2) 93-9 112-3) 112-7) 113-7; 111-7] 111-0 14 112-2) 113-1 106 
e 100] 72-8} 76:4) 95-4] 111-0] 118- 122-8) 125-1) 125-3) 125-3) 125-1| 126-1)| 125-1) 125-1 98 
53-4) 63-8} 93-0] 100-7; 100-7 . 102-5} 99-9 100-0} 99-1! 99-5) 99-7|, 100-3) 100-4 102 
76-3} 100-0} 125-0} 135-7] 139-2 *5|| 141-1) 141-1 *1| 142-1] 142-1) 142-1]! 143-2] 146-5 
67-8} 80-3) 104-3| 114-4) 120-1 -0|| 122-8) 122-7 ‘| 122-9} 122-8) 123+1!| 123-9) 124.7 Y 
10 
: 1 
22. Bs 81-8} 92-4! 107-2] 108-7) 104-9 106 °5| 107-1 *1) 109.1; 109-1) 109-1) 109-1! 10941 
23. E 100] 87-8, 96-4] 113-1) 121-4] 121-9 +3|| 121-3) 121-3/ 121-3) 121.3] 121-3) 121-3]| 121-3! 121.3 108 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News Jul.1,1935=100 } 102-0} 64-0] 78-1) 68-2! 74-3] 82-9 97-2} 96-4 105-9} 102-0] 101-1) 103-1]| 103-8) 103.2 
25. Fixedinterest ,, » » : 1928= 100 96-8} 113-6] 116-8] 122-8] 129-6) 133-9 136 -6| 136-6! 133-4) 134-3] 134-2) 134-1)| 134-8) 135-1 r 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f) | Mill. £’s 815 -0| 827 -0/1132 -2|1495 -3|2174 -6|2922 -4 1846 -0!'2230 -7 2599 -4 1272 -3)1499 -3}1700 -5 1919 -7)|2398 -5 27994 1 
27. » | expenditure ,, . 829-5] 859 -3)1408 -2|3970 -7/4876 -3|5739 -9 4134 -9\\4678 -7 5147 -4 2853 -7|3350 -1|3790 -9 4308 -5||4791 2.52904 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).... 5 362-3] 258-5] 509-9} 566] 651-3] 806-9 . 912-9, 914-4 981-6) 994 -0|1012-2 1662 -6)|1073 -7:1075.7 | 
29. Bankers’ deposits (g) i 62-9} 81-3] 102-8} 110) 121-1, 136-3 161 -6| 152-4) 157-7| 157-4) 160-1| 177-4), 184-3, 1748 68 
30. Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g) e 55-9} 64-0| 107-0| 143) 142-8) 150-7) 181-1 Ol] 185-5) 173-8, 197-9] 159-7| 186-4) 209-7|| 219-0 213.3 
i | 97 
31. Deposits ‘ 1,791 2,484 3,376| 3,680 3,525 3,737 3,865| 4,032|| 3,962, 3,897 16 
32. Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ ‘ 187 265, 311] 344) ‘386 90) 8 | 403| 422|| 416 
33. . 308 366 235). 186 184} 133 “Fa 
3H. Treasury Deposit Receipts . oe ‘ se 642| 1,002 1,187) 1,307 a 
38. Advances 5 844 944 795| 750 761! 733} 740) 724 743 ie 
36. ,, Investments . 257; 34 659 1,069} 1,147 1,108' 1,160 1,167| 1,154|| 1,149} 1,14 jea.t tc 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate . : ‘ ‘24, 2 2 | 2 | 2 2 3 2 2 2 \ 2 High 
38. ,, Three months’ bank bills | “18; 1-04 1-03, 1-03), 1-03 1-03 1-03} 1-03] 1-03) 1-03} 1-05) 1-03, 145 
39. ,, Day to day loans 4-47, 1-61] 0- 0- 16 | 


» Yield on 2$% Consols | 4-61) 3°75 . 


3-1 1-00! 1-00 . 1-00) 1-00) 1-00 ‘ 1-00; 1-00)) 1-00) 1-0 


3°02, 3-09 03)| 3-03 — 3°15) 3- 3°13) 3°15), 3-13, 3:15 


(a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. Sing 
se 1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. (6) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes 
thern division before January, 1940. (4d) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) From December, 
1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and 
expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. (g) Average of weekly figures. 
{k)Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include Distrjct Bank. ‘ 


SSSR csz5 


we o 
Es SSéSE3.28 235 
wriwonm wo aoe 
5 nha Tec Ae re a ee 


(Continued from page 452) The Royal Mint has not yet issued any figures of the coins 
States. $ (4-862) 4-023-03}; mail transfers 4-0: 32. Canada. struck in 1943, but it is probable that the quantity of silver 
“43-47 i. mail transéers ee Outtzerions. | : means (25 -22%) = woe ae BA ny yee cunt —_ p 1943, = 
. m Tancs - goyria. p.. 8-81-85 Sweden. about £28 million. is total rather less than £3,500,000 
cg 161 Novas 95. ate Wee nal see oe (t been retained by the banks. In the same four years about £800,000 
; transfers 4-0 . Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying) ; mail trans- of bronze has been issued—chiefly farthings and halfpennies; 60 
a ee: a on oe saaatel sai ee penne have been — nee pune, 1940. The ae of = uy 
‘ s for Payment of England for Clearing -  Spale s been passed on to the public, together with nearly another 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey.mPiastres 520. ftaly. 71-25 lire. £1,000,000 of the banks’ pre-war stocks of bronze. The banks’ y 
ee following rates remained unchanged between Mar. 24th and —— of yg 3d. oes oom a es big increase - w 
: am 224,461 to £833,772. In the four years to June 30, 1943, the 
eatilen conse. Franca i7Gh'4* China. National $3°Sh° Wrens RL 1a6-136 quantity issued by the Mint was around £2,500,000; the bulk of JB «y# 
" i cinitiinenie ats hie tenes Garda teaes ein a si ateaaetiiats this has therefore gone into circulation. In considering these 
n0 rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment tate Aegectinn special figures it should be remembered that June 30, 1939, was 4 

















account: 16-15 pesos. . Friday, a day on which the coin holdings of banks are reduced ist 
Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as by heavy withdrawals for wage payments. 107/6 | 
follows: United States. 3 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland 298 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. i 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
I sth nae INDUSTRY AND TRADE a 
F P 1% 
wees ee ee ee ee Closed Shops.—The latest figure for retail shops closed down 
vemia lsiveidlts i, oe ae during the war on the Board of Trade’s Register of Withdrawing = 
: | l l Retail Traders was given as 11,490 by the Parliamentary Secre- 209 
qo248 0248 So2t3 c0248 conte | soa Sons tary to the Board of Trade to the House of Commons on 
89-310 | 89-310 | 89-310 | ob 89-375 | 89-375 | 89-430 March 28th. The list consists of 2,663 branches of multiple “W/0} 
27-00 ! 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-00 stores, 173 co-operative branches, and 8,654 other shops. 31/3 || 
He | eR | ae | aa | eae | a | 
cas | ae | oan | aap | ous | ace : THE “‘ ECONOMIST * INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES a | 
9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 (1927= 100) : 
23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 25-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 - 50/6 | 
ei Reconubelh ncbeiinniats = = 50/- 
® Official buying rate 29-78. t Free rate. § Bid. =  ¢ oq . mm UO Oi 
A , * , ° oe 
Coin Holdings of the Banks.—The following table shows the —_ — | ; 
coin holdings of British banks at June 30, 1943, compared with Sy 5 4 OV] 
holdings in earlier years. The figures are compiled from returns Cereals and Meat : 66-9 
received from 32 banks in the United Kingdom and Eire, — ‘ 4 
including the Bank of England: — Minerals Bee : 95 -4 j 
Se Miscellaneous 0 | 776 126 -7 . ! 
Day of , Nickel | Complete Index ; 70-3 | 114-2 | 
June 30 Week | Gold Silver Brass | kennnniene | 
| | (Sds) 1913=100 9 | 908 | 157 +1 | 158-2 | 1584 TE BA ang 
ane casa damraiichipiinisiaaiaas cca -A. Gt, 
| Re es eae B.A We 
£ £ * Highest level reached d 1932-37 ery. ae 
Friday 45,283,569 | 17,403,503 | o0¢ 461 netomat tating penne Canada 
Saturday... | 10,255,889 T2838 oes “The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no changt De, 
"903,144 | 19,899,236 | 638,337 "106°824 in the index during the week ended March 29th. The compl tatral d 
911,340 | 20,759,440 | 833,772 920,113 index (1935 = 100) was 151.2; crops, 123.2; and raw materials Ys. 


= ne mol 185.5 
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for ordinary stocks. 
in interim dividends 

redemption for fixed interest stocks and for chengus 

id for lem: 

t interest accrued, an 

Allowance is made & ne 


















































































































































Yield 
Price, | Price, ’ 
Prices. Last two | F . | Mar. — = 
Price, | Price, | = | \ Year 1944 al Dividends Name of Secunty 1944 1944 1944 
| year 'isea | wm | | eee | “28, Pata i @) Oe | faster ee, 
. i » | url ’ j 4 , i » | 
~ Year 1943 at ae 2 mee || 1944 | 9d ae = nat teh >| 384) bc Com oes ee | oe te : 
— _—{—— | Low 33 || 26/9 | 24/6 | Cory (Wm.) £1..-..-...) 26/9 6 4 
tar a | \|Con ls 24% hc ai doe | 1092 | 313 | 24/3 a. ae 9 : Semate Be if, 35/3 | we itt. 
7 | 18 sols 24%.....- 57) || 1 29/ 4 a} Guest Keen ..+| 30/14xd 30/6 | 
oh amt | a | a Se i Vg) BGR a GES) Gs te Stveey Conlon fii) Wye) 98h 2 
1 1004 | 1005 | % 1944-49 16 6 | 4.5) t2ha | Stav ds {1..|| 54 
1 23% 194 102§ | 2 48/3. || + arts and Lloyds £ 6/- '613 0 
1 102 101% | Conv. 25 1948-53... | 3 7 4t]| 50/9 12gc| 12} ¢| Stew Ord. £1.. "| 31/-xd_  36/ 
1024 | 100 1 1 (Conv. 3% after 1961). | 104 15 6 || 54/9 | 52/4 || 4 @) 8 6b|Swan, Hunter ees cia 9/9 9/10} 615 0 
1044 | 102 10 103§ | Conv. 3% é 1956-61 964 | 2 13 9 || 39/- | 34/3 | § ¢| 10°c|Thomas(Richard) 1....|| 24/- 24/6 610 6 
107g | 103 97 \|Funding 24% 1952-57 100} | 2 0 0 | 10/- 9/32 b| 23a |\United Steel Ord. £ 18/9xd 18/9 |5 6 9 
91 955 1 \Funding 23% | loo |3 24/10}| 23/74 5t 6 6 |\Vickers Ord. 10/-....... | 
= | 99% || 101 ‘Funding 3% 1960-90 | aaee 37 oll agagel 173 wr i er f.|| 99 | 96 | Nil 
at af" || ey | 112 nee Dat 3, 1954-58 i i0it | 2 8 Sl ay 96 || Nile| Nile Brodiord Dyers Od. £1.|| 21/9 | aa | > Na ° 
1 10ly | 100% ||Nat. 1ds 24% 1945-47 286 6 || Nile| 4 c| Brad Ord. 10/-||, 27/3 | wo 
\ 102 101§ | |War Bon 2 ¥ 1949-51 | 2008 | 2 9 6h 22/4% | 20/6 Nilc| Nilc| British Celanese — \| 15/6 15/6 | Ni 
102 a 100% | 100% | War Bonds ap 1952-54! | 100 3 0 0|| 29/- 26/14 | Nilc| Nilc | Calico Printers £ i fi. ..| 46/- | 45/6 | 316 6 
101 100 || War Bonds 24% 55-65 | 100 | 16/9 | 15/3 : 32 | Coats, J. & P. Ord. £ || 52/6 | 52/9 | 217 6 
ih | git | 1g | ote | Sving 8 sa55 ¢3) 00 ie dae ee es | gs ae ‘oecaton pings Gi: he | 13373 § 
| ds 4%...... 3 x 3 ¢| 3c) Fin ape | 3/ (9 | 
tole | 100 || 2 Victory Bonds 4% | oo io) 2) oe | ae le (Joshua) 2/ | 34/44 | 34/6 '4 69 
Us i ust 100 | War Loan 3464 aft. 1983:|| 104 iS it 3 10'|| 3/104 sist || ite! teelLaucs @ Baldwing Ae. Td | 75ty Bae 8 
103 103 War er. | 94 | 35/9 | | 20 c¢|\Patons a 

a ead ee Ties | ass fase of 2 | me | ee ate cae ge eat aga, | 3g 

oe = S| i ee oe! | 103 | 418 0 99/- 8 | 15 }|Callenders Cable, & 5/-..|| 29/6 | 
: j e | bs 2/— i316 0 
ae - | 1 102 = ||Australia 5% oa | 104 ; 104 | 2 je : ~~ 26/9 || Tha ia eon Electric Ord. £1.|| 92/ ’ 

1247 s 4 1 a iNew soe 19n6'60 i aa | 1a 3 93/- | 88/44 | 17be | Gas and —ee | aoy- | ao/- 14 00 
Wat | ilo |) 4118 | 110° Nigeria 5% n Stocks 11811 30) 8 8|County of London (1. fi] 19/9 | 199 4 1 0 
| 1 110 Ipirontearens 8% 1946-56 106 | 1S | 3 4 2|| 42/43 ia lga| 245 \Gas eo f1-.|| 33/6 33/6 : ia : 
| 109-1 108 | 108 Le elepecnpipnetien 934 3 0 0] 21/6 24@| 446 /| North-Eas d.f1..|| 40/6 | 40/6x 

: 108 | 105% | |L.C.C. 3%.... 100 100 103! 32/6 | Scottish Power Ord. : 
a: 92 104 ® ep ahat ase Ga. | 104g | 105 | 3e1 " tas t 39/6 66) 36 Motor a | a6/-.| 25/9 | 1% : 
: 1 | |\Middlese 0 \ Austin ‘A’ Ord 5/- ..... 6 23/9 | 
27984 [Bitep | 106 || 206 = |Areentine 9h Bas ott gat | at 15 4 Be} 27/9 ais | tec| me Birmingham S.A. to aie | 14/4 (616 0 
5290-8 8 93} | 89 ||Argen 5% Funding 1914.|) 64 | 24 «=| 7 0 Ofj| 23/103 13/9 6 6| 4 a|Bristo a f1....|| 32/6 32/6 ;i . 
(1075-7 644 | 51 [fecal Si (1929)........ 234 46 «| Nil 15/6 1s 6 cl 6 c|Ford aetane oo. 19/7§ | 18/73 se 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Iacorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. ; 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be’ ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65. BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 





s.W.1 






















Capital Authorised and Issued ... £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital _ pe £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £8,000,000 
£12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 
Reserve Fund ... = pee oe ee ... £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve .-.- = “se --- £1,600,000 


Head Ofice: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 1§ CARLOS PLACE, W.1 






Drafts sve granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit and Travellers cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. . 
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THE BANK ‘OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital ... a 

Reserve Fund .. .. ‘ 
Currency Reserve os one sae a ‘on oe 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


- £4,500,000 


£13,500,000 


Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 


C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 
F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esgq., D.S.O. 


_ DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON. K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 












NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL-_— - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 









Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist NEWSPAPER, LTD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, April 1, 1944 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 






















AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... : a £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... 42,257,341 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 27th Feb., 1943 ... wee - - £60,829,643 






Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURCH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 
London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w, 
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‘You can purchase 


Bi Savings Bonds 
baby Hayments 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 


GRESHAM LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.g 












































REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief. Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 














ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - + +  £83,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £155,000,000 











(1943 Accounts) 






NTATISTICIAN, qualified, not liable for military _ service, 

required by a Public Company in the Cingma industry. 
Entire field of industry to be studied. Wide scope for person of 
drive and initiative.—Write, stating age, experience and salary 
required, to Box SJW, ayne-Jennings Publicity, Ltd., 168, 
Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
















RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 







LEATHER INDUSTRIES RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 


VACANCY, 
Applications are invited for the post of 
SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER IN ECONOMICS. 
Salary scale £500 x 25 to £600. 


(Starting salary may be altered according to amount of 
experience.) 


Applicants must be Graduates in Commerce or Economics and 
will be required to take charge of and develop Economics and 
Markets Research for the Leather Industries of South Africa 
This is a new development with very wide scope and prospects 1D 
South African Industry, depending on the energy and ability of 
the successful applicant. ; , 

Applications should reach the Registrar, Rhodes University 
College, Grahamstown, South Africa, not later than May 1st, 
1944 














Overseas applicants should apply by airgraph. 


eS I SL EAD, 


NUNDYDROOG MINES LIMITED 


At a meeting of the Board of the Company held to-day, the 
undermentioned dividend was declared :— 


Final for the year ended 3ist December 1943, of 1s. 3d. per share 
(or 124 per cent. actual) less Income Tax at 4s. 114d. in the f, 
payable on the 28rd May, 1944, to the shareholders on the 
books of the Company at the close of business on the 23rd March, 
1944, making 223 per cent. for.the year. — 

Profit on Revenue Account (provisional) £165,470 (last year 
£178,381). 









By Order of the Board, 
Cc. H. D. GARLAND, Secretary. 


85, Gracechurch Street, London E.C 3. 
23rd March, 1944. 
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